| LetterDrive 
| Advocated 


In Support 

The American trade union 
| movement places “the preserva- 
tion of world peace before a 
larger paycheck,” AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany declared in a na- 
‘tionwide radio appeal for pas- 

of the Administration’s $9.9 
billion foreign aid bill. 

In a major address over the 
American Broadcasting Co. 
radio network, Meany. pointed to 
the fact that the measure is under 
considerable fire on Capitol Hill 
and called on the American people 
for a massive letter-writing cam- 

in support of Pres. John F. 
Kennedy’s proposals. 

“Congress needs the help and 
guidance of the American peo- 
ple,” the AFL-CIO president de- 
cared. “It cannot truly judge 
the temper of the nation if its 
citizens remain silent on such an 
important matter.” 


Both the House Foreign Affairs 
fand the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committees have completed hear- 
ings on the mutual security meas- 
_ Bure and are meeting in closed-door 

M sessions to put finishing touches to 
the bill. 

The measure is due to reach the 
Senate floor the week of July 17, 
while House debate is expected to 
open the following week. 

Meany declared that Soviet 
saber-rattling over Berlin and 
Premier Nikita Khrushchey’s an- 
houncement of stepped-up mili- 
fary spending call for a review- 
not only of military defense but 
also of economic aid programs. 

“The peace of the world and the 

geurity of our own country depend 
upon people as well as weapons,” 
he asserted. “To strengthen our 
own people for the tests to come, 
the government has initiated vari- 
ous programs for the stimulation 
of the national economy. To 
strengthen the people of other coun- 
tries, outside the Communist orbit 
but threatened by it, Pres. Kennedy 
has proposed and Congress is now 
debating an unusually broad pro- 
gram of economic aid.” 


Argument ‘Persuasive’ 
Some of the bill’s opponents, 
he pointed out, contend that the bil- 
lions in foreign aid funds “could 
be better spent right here at home, 
for the direct benefit of the Amer- 
kan people.” He said such an argu- 

(Continued on Page 12) 


Labor’s Berlin Stand 
Hailed by Adenauer 


West German Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer has con- 
Yeyed the “wholehearted 
thanks” of the German peo- 
ple to the AFL-CIO for the 
federation’s firm stand against 
firrender to Soviet threats on 
Berlin. 

In a cable to AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany, Aden- 
Mire expressed “delight and 
Special satisfaction” with the 
Matement adopted by. the 
AFL-CIO Executive Council 
“in ‘Which your great organ- 

n representing the work- 
maime}@e people of your country 

Mands up in very clear lan- 

Suage to Soviet threats against 

in and comes out res- 
Glutely for the preservation of 
fe position of the West in 
Berlin and the right of self- 
termination of the Berlin- 
%.” He added: 
\ “The German people whole- 
Reartedly thank you and the 
AFL-CiO for this position.” 
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Far Short of Labor’s Goals 


TEENS FOR LABOR CORPS is what the Greater Louisville Central Labor Council calls the young 
people who have volunteered to work with the Jefferson County Committee on Political Education and 
its Women’s Activities Division. The picture shows 19 of the 33 boys and girls in the corps working 


on registration records with Mrs. Floyd Rector, standing left, WAD director. 


(See Story, Page 11.) 


Labor Policy 
Group Maps 
3d Key Studies 


The President’s Advisory 
Committee on Labor-Manage- 
ment Policy has created five sub- 
committees to make intensive, 
summer-long studies in five key 
areas, Labor Sec. Arthur J. 
Goldberg, chairman of the tri- 
partite White House body, has 
announced. 


The subcommittees will pre- 
pare reports on free and respon- 
sible collective bargaining and in- 
dustrial peace, economic growth 
and unemployment, automation 
and technological advances, com- 
petition in world markets and 
sound wage and price policies— 
the five main areas of interest 
assigned to the committee by 
Pres. John F. Kennedy. 


Meeting with reporters after the 
fourth monthly session of the la- 
bor, management and public ad- 
visers at the White House, Gold- 
berg said the committee held a 
“very frank and constructive dis- 
cussion” on wage and price policies. 

The Cabinet official said the six- 
hour closed-door meeting produced 
“a wide variety of views as to ap- 
propriate” policies in this area, and 
added that “this is very wnder- 
standable since this is a big and 
complex country.” 

The subcommittee reports are 
scheduled for presentation to the 
full advisory committee when it 
meets again on Sept. 11, and will 


(Continued on Page 11) 


New Unit to be Formed: 


Business Advisers 
BoltCommerceDept. 


The big-business-dominated Business Advisory Council to the 
Commerce Dept. has severed all ties with the government rather 
than submit to Administration directives to open its operations to 


public scrutiny and supervision. 


The Commerce Dept. indicated the secessionist business leaders 


had lost their right to the advisory 
council name, and had forfeited 
their quasi-official status and its ac- 
companying tax exemption. 

Commerce Under-Sec. Edward 
Gudeman also indicated that the 
business leaders would promptly be 
replaced by: a new advisory unit, 
presumably with a completely new 
roster of members. 

The disaffiliation anouncement 
was made in New York by U.S. 
Steel Chairman Roger M. Blough, 
who has headed the 165-member 
advisory unit since last February 
when Board Chairman Ralph E. 
Cordiner of the General Electric 
Co. quit under fire in the wake of 
the multi-billion-dollar price-fix- 
ing scandal involving GE. 


Several other companies indicted 
and convicted in the price-rigging 
case—including Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp.—also were represented 
on the advisory body either by offi- 
cials or board members. 


Hodges’ Demands 


The business leaders’ secession 
followed an open rift with Com- 
merce Sec. Luther H. Hodges. The 
Secretary had demanded that: 


@ BAC meetings addressed by 


government Officials be open to the 
press. 

@ All sessions be attended by 
government officials, with meeting 
agendas approved in advance by 
the government and with minutes 
of all sessions made available to 
the Justice Dept. In the past there 
have been no minutes of proceed- 
ings. 

@ The Commerce Secretary 


(Continued on Page 12) 


Survey 


Shows Few 
Advances 


By David L. Perlman 


A handful of states have made 
major strides in social legisla- 
tion this year but the overall 
record of 36 legislatures which 
have adjourned and 11 still in 
session falls far short of labor's 


‘| goals, 


A survey by the AFL-CIO 
News shows that: 


@ Four states enacted or im- 
proved minimum wage laws but 
only Connecticut and Washington 
matched the federal government’s 
| two-step increase to $1.25 an hour, 
| Two labor-backed minimum wage 
bills were vetoed by Republican 
governors. 

@ Ten states adopted anti-dis- 
crimination legislation or strength- 
ened existing laws dealing with race 
or age bias in employment or hous- 
ing. However, only 20 of the 50 
states presently have enforceable 
fair employment laws and fewer 
have laws against discrimination in 
housing. 

@ Despite the recession level of 
unemployment, most states did little 
or nothing to improve inadequate 
levels or duration of benefits. Many 
minor improvement bills also car- 
ried new restrictions on eligibility 
and made it more difficult for job- 
less workers to qualify for com- 
pensation. Four governors, at la- 
bor’s request, vetoed bills which 
would have seriously weakened job- 
less aid programs. 

@ Workmen’s compensation laws 
were improved in many states but 
in most of them the maximum bene- 
fits—although higher in dollars— 
still represented a smaller propor- 
tion of wages than was the case 
20 years ago. 

@ Battles over tax policies raged 
in a number of states. Only slight 
progress was made in checking the 
spread of consumer sales taxes and 


(Continued on Page 3) 


Seniority Rights Vested, 


Court Tells ‘ 


Runaway’ 


Detroit—A federal judge has ruled that a Detroit company in the 
process of “running away” to another state must offer jobs to its 


current workers. 


In a decision of major significance to werkers, employers and 
communities seeking to lure “runaways,” U. S. District Judge Fred 


W. Kaess wrote that union-won? 


seniority rights become “vested” in 
the job, survive a contract expira- 
tion and apply regardless of where 
the plant is moved. 

Therefore, Kaess ruled, the Gem- 
mer Manufacturing Co., a division 


of Ross Gear & Toll Co., “has an 


obligation and duty to rehire on the 
basis of seniority those employes 
laid off in Detroit when that plant’s 
operations are removed to Lebanon, 
Tenn.” 

The Auto Workers, which brought 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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Tractor Fund 
Gift Rebate 
To Be Made 


Thousands of Americans who 
contributed funds to the Tractors 
for Freedom Committée-will receive 
their money back ‘under. an ar- 
rangement between ‘the committee 
and the Post Office Dept. 

The committee—headed by Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, Dr. Milton S. 
Eisenhowér, and’ Auto Workers 
Pres. Walter P. Reuther—had been 
set up to purchase tractors with 
which to buy the freedom of 1,200 
imprisoned Cuban rebels. 

The project collapsed when 
Cuban Premier Fidel Castro 
changed his original demands, 
which had called for 500 agricul- 
tural tractors, and insisted on $28 
million worth of miltary-type bull- 
dozers or the equivalent in cash. 

Under the arrangement with 

the Post Office Dept., contribu- 

tions which were sent to P.O. 

Box Freedom, Detroit, will be re- 

turned unopened and will bear a 

printed message of regret that 

the tractor deal “could not be 
consummated.” 

Contributions with no return 
address will go to the Post Office’s 
dead letter office where they will be 
opened and, if there is an indica- 
tion inside of the identity of the 
sender, will be returned. Where 
such identity is lacking, the con- 
tributions will go to the U. S. Treas- 


NLRB Issues. 


Complaint in 
Sears Case 


Seattle—The National Labor Re- 
lations Board has issued a com- 
plaint charging Sears, Roebuck & 
Co. with unfair labor practices in 
dealings with Retail Clerks Local 
1207 here. + 

The NLRB regional director 
signed a complaint accusing the 
giant retail chain of refusing to 
bargain with the union. A hearing 
was set for July 19 in this city. 

The complaint lists these charges: 

@ Sears’. refusal to meet and 
negotiate with duly designated un- 
ion representatives Apr. 20, 1961. 

@ Sears’ refusal to use normal 
contract. provisions to solve pend- 
ing grievances. 

@ Statements by Sears officials 
that even if an agreement was 
reached on such issues as union 
security, they wouid not put the 
agreement into writing. 

In the nation’s capital, RCIA 
Pres. James Suffridge called the 
complaint a vindication of the 
union’s position in a long fight 
with Sears and urged consumers 
not to shop at Sears until the 
company “stops interfering with 
its employes’ right to organize.” 

The NLRB complaint was the 
first issued since the RCIA last 
year called for a consumer boy- 
cott of Sears. The call was backed 
by the San Francisco Labor Coun- 
cil and the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council after Sears laid off 262 
members of several unions 14 
months ago for honoring a Ma- 
chinists’ picket line at two San 
Francisco Sears stores. The workers 
were returned in arbitration pro- 
ceedings but the RCIA has charged 
repeated harassment. 


May Strike Time 
Loss at Low Ebb 


Work time lost in strikes in May 
was at the lowest percentage for 
the month since the end of World 
War II, the U.S. Dept. of Labor has 
reported. The number of workers 
involved and total time lost for the 


first five months of 1961 also were 


below the levels for any correspond- 
ing five-month period since 1946, 

With 620 strikes in May, 165,000 
workers were idled, an increase of 
39,000 over the April figure but 


Nebraska, 
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| Distort FDR, 


where.” 


public.” She said: 


‘Work’ Sponsors Again 


Sponsors of so-called “right-to-work” legislation are still try- 
ing to distort statements by Samuel Gompers and Franklin D. 
ae ti. tt Baler Ge iene Gee es en 
the New Deal President were opposed to the union shop, the 
National Council for Industrial Peace has charged. 

The same distortions were used during the 1958 election cam- 
paign and have popped up again in Oklahoma, where the National 
“Right-to-Work” Committee has been trying—without success—_ 
to enact a compulsory open-shop law. 

Two years ago, AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany denounced as 
a “tawdry device” the lifting of a Gompers quotation dealing with 
the principle of “voluntarism” from a speech on the relationship 
among unions affiliated with the former AFL. Meany pointed 
out that Gompers “devoted his life to establishment of the union 
ee Pe nen Ce oF ENS PD ET! 


Mrs. Eleanor: ‘Recsbielt, tenphiiraiges of the Council. for. Indus- 
trial Peace, called the allegation “a shameful fraud on the 


“A check of my husband’s papers, in his library at Hyde Park, 
will show that no tortured phrase or out of context quote can 
substantiate such an allegation . . . the American public under- 
stands well that Franklin Delano Roosevelt would never have sup- 


ported such a reactionary doctrine.” 


Gompers 


Mexico, Maine and Vermont. 


‘Right-to-Work’ Forces 
Routed in Legislatures 


The National ‘Right-to-Work’ Committee and its allies took a 
licking in the state legislatures this year. 

Every attempt to outlaw union shop agreements has been unsuc- 
cessful. So-called “right-to-work” bills have been defeated in New 
An “agricultural right-to-work” bill 


was rejected in Idaho. An Okla- 
homa bill remains buried in com- 
mittee despite repeated efforts by 
“work” supporters to force it to 
the floor. 

_ Kansas and Florida rejected so- 
called “implementing” bills to sup- 
plement constitutional amendments 
banning the union shop. Only in 
where the legislature 
banned agency-shop contracts, was 
an existing “work” law made more 
stringent. 


In other states, “right-to-work” 
bills were killed outright, pigeon- 
holed in committee or failed to 
find a sponsor. Indiana remained 
a standoff—with both a bill to re- 
peal the existing “right-to-work” 
law and a bill to outlaw the agen- 
cy shop meeting defeat in the di- 
vided legislature. 


Most other major anti-union bills 
introduced in legislatures were de- 
feated. 

This brought from the Arkansas 
State AFL-CIO the wry comment 
that the 1961 legislature held “prob- 
ably the most successful session for 
working people in Arkansas since 
1951. . . . Not one piece of anti- 
labor legislation was passed.” 


“Sue-and-Be-Sued” Bill Beaten 


While virtually no labor-backed 
social legislation was enacted, the 
legislature defeated a “sue-and-be- 
sued” bill which would have opened 
the door to harassment suits against 
unions. A similar bill had been 
passed in the 1959 session but was 
vetoed by the governor. 

‘Also killed in Arkansas was a 
bill which would have given state 
circuit courts power to require in- 
ternational unions to grant a char- 
ter to any group of 25 or more 


| members who petition for their own 
| separate local. If the international 


union refused, it would have had to 
forfeit all rights to do business in 
the state and all of its contracts 
could have been declared invalid. 

‘Both the Kansas and Florida bills 
were “rippers” which would have 
gone far beyond enforcement of the 
union shop ban. 

The Kansas bill, as approved 
by the GOP-controlled House La- 
bor Committee, would have 
banned so-called “mass picket- 
ing,” would have made it unlaw- 
ful for strikers to use “insulting 


the lowest May figure in 15 years, 


language” when addressing strike- 


breakers or speaking about them 
within their hearing and would 
have set a minimum penalty of © 
one year in prison for using 
“force” or “threats” to keep 
strikebreakers from crossing a 
picket line. 

The Florida bill, which died in 
committee, would have outlawed 
both the agency ‘shop and dues 
checkoffs, and would have emascu- 
lated the state apprenticeship train- 
ing program. It was introduced 
with 29 co-sponsors. 

While the Oklahoma legislature is 
still in session, “work” law sup- 
porters appear to have shot their 
bolt since meeting a one-vote de- 
feat in an effort to force a constitu- 
tional amendment referendum bill 
to the floor. 

Companion Bill Killed 

In the latest move to dislodge the 
bill from the Senate Labor Com- 
mittee, the “right-to-work” advo- 
cates were unable to muster enough 
votes to compel a roll call. A com- 
panion bill died in the House when 
that body cleared its calendar of 
legislation not yet acted on by the 
Senate. 

Republicans joined with Demo- 
crats in defeating “work” bills in 
Maine and Vermont. The GOP 
governors of both states had pub- 
licly opposed the measures. In New 
Hampshire the sponsor of a “work” 
bill withdrew it after the governor 
spoke out strongly against it. 

The closest call came in Idaho, 
where the Senate passed a bill 
barring the union shop in “agri- 
culture” and defining agricultural 
labor as including persons work- 
ing in food processing, packag- 
ing, freezing or in the transport 
“of any agricultural or horticul- 
tural commodity.” The House 
killed the bill, 29-25, shortly be- 
fore adjournment. 

The Montana legislature killed 
two anti-union bills, including one 
which was labeled as a “bill of 
rights” for union members. 

An attempt to weaken state anti- 
injunction laws was defeated in 
Massachusetts. However, the New 
York legislature opened the door to 
injunctions in labor disputes in- 


In the Legislatures: 


An unusually small number of 


Jobless Benefits 
Increased Slightly 


legislatures improved unemploy- 


ment compensation benefits this year and in some states moderate 
improvements were balanced out by new and harsh disqualification 
provisions. Vetoes of labor-opposed bills by four governors kept 
the record from being considerably worse. 


Legislation to improve workmen’s® 
compensation laws fared somewhat 
better, although most of the in- 
creases were on the modest side. 
Two states, Montana and West 
Virginia, increased the duration of 
benefits to 26 weeks. West Vir- 
ginia previously had a 24-week 
limit, Montana 22 weeks. However, 
the Montana bill also included 
amendments which the State AFL- 
CIO reports “changes our law from 
the most liberal act in the nation 
to one of the most restrictive.” 

Hawaii, which already had one 
of the country’s broadest laws, 
moved further ahead by raising 
the maximum benefit to $55 a 
week, which is nearly 75 per- 
cent of the state’s average week- 
ly wage of workers in covered 
employment. 

Idaho and South Carolina joined 
the list of states setting maximum 
benefits as a percentage of the 
state’s average weekly wage, thus 
establishing an escalator which auto- 
matically raises the benefit ceiling 
as wages go up. In both cases, the 
percentage was lower than labor 
has sought—52.5 percent in Idaho 
and 50 percent in South Carolina. 

Democratic governors of Mich- 
igan, Ohio and Wyoming vetoed re- 
strictive unemployment. compensa- 
tion bills. 


Wyoming Bill Vetoed 

The Wyoming bill, killed by Gov. 
Jack R. Gage, would have scrapped 
the state’s flexible maximum bene- 
fit geared to 55 percent of the aver- 
age wage, cut existing benefits, dou- 
bled the disqualification penalty and 
cut six weeks from the duration of 
benefits for unemployed persons 
who were not actually laid off from 
their last jobs. 

Ohio Gov. Michael V. DiSalle 
vetoed a bill coupling a 13-week 
extension of benefits when unem- 
ployment exceeds 6 percent with 
harsh eligibility restrictions. He ac- 
cused the Republican-controlled leg- 
islature and “Scrooge-like” business 
lobbies of trying to “take advan- 
tage of the misery of the people.” 


Gov. John B. Swainson of 
Michigan vetoed a bill which 
would have overturned a state 
supreme court decision upholding 
the right of workers to receive 
benefits if they are idled as the 
result of a strike at another plant. 
The bill also would have for- 
given a $162 million debt owed 
by employers to the state unem- 
ployment compensation fund. 


One Republican governor, South 
Dakota’s Archie Gubbrud, also ve- 
toed a labor-opposed bill imposing 
harsh disqualification provisions. 

The Maryland legislature bowed 
to employer pressure and passed re- 
strictive amendments over labor’s 
opposition. The State AFL-CIO, 
through a petition campaign, has 
forced the issue to a statewide ref- 
erendum. 


Agreed-on Bills Beaten 

One of the better laws enacted 
this year was in Illinois, where the 
unanimous recommendations of a 
tripartite advisory board of labor, 
management and public representa- 
tives won bipartisan support in the 
legislature. Maximum benefits for 
single unemployed workers were 
raised $6 a week—to $32—and de- 
pendents’ allowances were likewise 
raised with the maximum for a 
worker with four children going 
from $50 a week to $59. Another 


volving perishable farm crops, 


where the maximum benefit was 
raised $7 to $40 a week. 

A joint labor-management com. 
mittee presented an agreed-on bill 
in Colorado, also, but the outcome 
was different. The bill passed the 
House without difficulty but the 
Senate stripped it of all provisions 
raising benefits, leaving in only the 
amendments favoring employers, 
The House then killed the emascu- 
lated measure. An agreed-on bill 
was also killed in Nebraska. 


On any chart, a $15 increase 
in New Jersey’s maximum bene- 
fits—from $35 to $50—looks im- 
pressive, but severe restrictions 
were written into the law and 
Gov. Robert B. Meyner (D) said 
he signed the measure with re- 
luctance, 


A Maine law also contained re. 
strictive provisions as the price of 
a $1 increase in benefits. 
Other states which increased 
maximum benefits include New 
Hampshire, North Carolina, North 
Dakota and West Virginia. Cali- 
fornia raised benefits for workers 
receiving less than the maximum, 
In. a related area, California 
raised benefits under its state dis- 
ability insurance program—a form 
of sick and accident insurance—by 
$5 to a weekly maximum of $70, 
Also enacted was an _ escalation 
formula aimed at establishing a 
maximum of two-thirds the aver- 
age state wage in covered employ- 
ment. 


Disability Benefits Upped 

California further enacted a $5 
increase in both the minimum and 
maximum weekly benefits for tem- 
porary disability under the separate 
workmen’s compensation program. 

Connecticut, Illinois and Wash- 
ington made major improvements in 
workmen’s compensation benefit 
schedules. Benefits were raised and 
laws improved also in West Vir- 
ginia, Kansas, Missouri, Montana, 
New Hampshire, Utah, Massachu- 
setts and Wyoming. 


Vermont enacted an occupa 
tional disease law and lifted the 
ceiling on medical care allow- 
ances under workmen’s compen 
sation, while New Mexico estab- 
lished a second injury fund. 


The Oregon legislature rejected 
an attempt to open the door to priv- 
ate insurance companies in the 
workmen’s compensation field by 
eliminating the exclusive nature of 
the non-profit state fund, through 
which benefits are paid and rehabil- 
tation programs carried out. 

In Alaska, the legislature author 
ized a full-scale study of the fea® 
ibility of establishing a “non-profit 
exclusive state fund” for the work- 
men’s compensation program. 


Upholsterers Pick 
Priest for Appeals 


Philadelphia—A St. Louis clergy 
man has been chosen to head the 
independent citizens appeal 
set up by the Upholsterers union if 
1953 to hear and investigate appeals 
brought by members from unioa 
disciplinary actions. 

The Rev. Leo C. Brown of the 
Institute of Social Order of St 
Louis University was elected by his 
fellow board members to succeed 
Archibald Cox as chairman. Cot 
resigned after his appointment # 


significant gain was in Missouri, 


U.S. solicitor general. 
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Sales Levies Still Retkie. 
Income Tax Laws 


Passed by 3 States 


EAR TP S 


3 


vidual’s federal income tax bill, 
although it also raised the sales 
tax. j 
The Massachusetts legislature re- 
ferred to referendum a constitu- 
tional amendment authorizing a 
graduated income tax. The action 
followed the successful . labor-led 
battle of recent years to prevent 
enactment of a sales tax. 


A better battle over taxation 
in Illinois threw the final hours 
of the legislature into confusion 
as Senate Republicans killed an 
increase in the corporation fran- 
chise tax, which they had sup- 
ported in the House and which 
had been favorably reported by 
the GOP-controlled Senate Rev- 
enue Committee. They rejected 
the business tax hike after pas- 
sage of a one-half percent in- 
crease in the state sales tax—to 


general sales tax bill, 19-12, which 
came within a hairbreadth of pas- 
sage in the House. It was tempor- 
arily blocked by a 72-72 tie, 
brought about when House Speaker 
James A. Truman cast a dramatic 
vote against it, but the showdown 
battle is being conducted in a spe- 
cial session opened July 10. 

In Wisconsin, hundreds of 
union members and other oppon- 
ents of a sales tax turned out for 
a six-hour committee hearing in 
the lower house of the legisla- 
ture. The bill is still pending in 
committee. 

In other states, North Carolina 
extended a 3 percent sales tax to 
cover food purchases while Cali- 
fornia eliminated its tax on pre- 
scription drugs; Utah raised its tax 
one-half percent, but sales tax pro- 
posals were defeated in Idaho, 


3.5 percent. Both measures had 


3 More States Enact 
Bans on Bias in Jobs 


Minnesota and New Mexico. 


(Continued from Page 1) 
winning support for graduated in- 
come taxes as a more equitable 
method of taxation. 

Perhaps the most significant 
area of labor success at the state 
level this year has been the defeat 
of virtually all major anti-labor 
legislation, a sharp contrast with 
the 1959 legislative year, when 
half a dozen states passed anti- 
union laws. 


So-called “right-to-work” bills or 
attempts to tighten existing “work” 
laws were introduced in 14 states 
and defeated, withdrawn or pigeon- 
holed in 13. Nebraska amended its 
“work” law to ban the agency shop. 
However the same legislature turned 
down two other union-restricting 
bills. 


Colorado and Rhode Island, with 
the same party lineup, had sessions 
disappointing to labor and Cali- 
fornia fell short of pre-session 
hopes. 

Most states with divided control 
of the legislature ended up with a 
stalemate or bills compromised to 
the point of emasculation. How- 
ever Connecticut, with the Dem- 
ocrats in control of the Senate and 
the Republicans controlling the 
House, had probably the best record 
in social legislation. 

Democratic governors vetoed 
bills which would have crippled un- 
employment compensation pro- 
grams—and Republican governors 
spoke out firmly and effectively 
against “right-to-work” laws. 

Granting exceptions, an analy- 
sis of reports from the states show 


State legislatures in 1961, faced with mounting expenses and re- 7 
y- cession-curbed revenue, continued to look to sales taxes as what 
ite ‘they considered the least painful way of raising funds—and con- 
on tinued to overlook the fact that the biggest burden of sales levies : 
>pt falls on those least able to pay. a 

Growing opposition, however, at 
Fe least pina A cm saeetl been supported by Democratic 
vas Labor-backed proposals for grad- Gov. Otto Kerner. sme e 

uated income taxes made progress| Kerner has named a statewide z 
m= in only three states—Delaware,| advisory committee to come up 
bill — West Virginia and Massachusetts. | With a proposal for revamping Illi- : 
me The Delaware legislature de- nois’ revenue structure and may 
the feated a sales tax proposal and refer its report to a special session. 
the _ voted instead to raise the per- Battles over sales tax proposals 
ons | sonal income tax on persons mak- | *'° serge re — a 
a special session of the legislature ou epee eas sag pepe mene meres : 
bs. | pans is cee aes i heen convened, and  Weriences- NEARLY 12,000 HOURS of work was donated by Jowa unions for the construction of a 13-building 
Cte ihiee tax. sin, where labor is rallying unprece-|camp for physically handicapped children located near Des Moines. Here members of two Des 
bill West Virginia enacted an income dented mass support to protest a|Moines unions, Plumbers & Steamfitters Local 33 and Pipelayers Local 431, are shown installing a 
tax based on 6 percent of the indi- a oe six-inch water main. 
In Texas, the Senate passed a 


Conservative Coalitions Limit Gains 
In Legislatures of Most States 


rable to the Dixiecrat-GOP coali- 
tion in Congress. 


In almost identical language, am 
editorial in the Oregon Labor Press 
and a report from the Colorade 
State AFL-CIO points this up. 


The “coalition between conserve 
ative Democrats and Republicans 
ran rampant in the 1961 Oregon 
legislature—and made this session 
the most disappointing, fruitless and 
frustrating in recent history.” 


From Colorado came the com 
ment that the legislature “was affili- 
ated with the same Republican-con- 
servative Democratic coalition that 
has prevented the passage of labor 
legislation in past sessions. . . . 
If the legislative picture is to im 
prove in Colorado, either the legis- 
lature must be reapportioned se 


a $5 Reapportionment Stymied that a chief obstacle to legisla- | that a greater majority of members 
a Idaho, Ilinois and Missouri this year became the 18th, 19th and] On the positive side, four states| tive progress has been a coalition | come from urban areas, or a larger 
tem | 20th states to ban discrimination in employment through laws|—New Jersey, Washington, Mary-| betweem conservative Democrats | Democratic majority must be ob- 
ares enforceable in the courts. land and Delaware—adopted laws| @84 most Republicans compa- | tained. 
: : H - icti he use of professional 

ram. Pennsylvania, New Hampshire, Connecticut, Minnesota and/|festricting t ot F , O l > St t M t h 
Nash- | New York barred discrimination in housing or strengthened ex- oaggremgjone Unions in _ peer? n 7 ates atc 
nts in isting laws; Washington and Cali-? : mS Oe sregepet Us ae ~~ 
par fornia passed legislation aimed at forcement powers, with a mandate spearheaded the drive for “citizens e e P 
ee discrimination because of age, while “to encourage” equal rights. job protection laws” and bills were um P 
Vine New York broadened its “ae poo Indiana, which with Kansas | introduced in more than a score ° 
tana, | age discrimination to apply to work-| 4S @ fair employment law with- | of states. : Connecticut and Washington were the only two states this year 
achue | ¢@s over 40. It has previously ap-| Ut gg en ete ne Hai penpecencense- Se to follow the lead of the federal government and raise state mini- 

plied only to the 45-60 age group.| S°m¢ improvements through | only hope in many states of break-| 45, wages to match the two-step increase to $1.25 provided for 

The Idaho law, stronely backed establishment of a Civil Rights | ing conservative, rural domination ‘ail 

up IW, Bly as thosteed to tall f hoth h f leaisl workers in interstate commerce, 
in joint action by the State AFL- Commission authorized to initiate | of one or ot ouses 0 egisla- Iilinois enacted ite first minimum waee law and N Carolina 
| the CIO and a statewide Indian tribal | iVestigations of discriminatory | tures—made little headway as in- anos Cnacee & 8 orth 


council, bars discrimination in 
both employment and sale or 
rental of housing. Chief victims 
of discrimination in the state, 
which has a small Negro popula- 
tion, have been Indians and Mex- 
ican-Americans, 

Illinois’ law, although falling 
Considerably short of labor's orig- 
inal goal, is the first success in a 
15-year campaign for fair employ- 
Ment practices. Initially the law 
Covers establishments with 100 or 


practices and to hold public hear- 
ings and subpoena witnesses. 

Pennsylvania’s labor-backed bill 
converted the state’s Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Commission into a 
Human Relations Commission re- 
sponsible for ensuring compliance 
with all of the state’s anti-discrim- 
ination laws. The new law bars 
discrimination in sale, rental or fi- 
nancing of housing and permits the 
commission to initiate investiga- 
tions without waiting for a com- 
plaint to be filed. State AFL-CIO 


cumbent legislators showed stub- 
born reluctance to vote themselves 
out of office. 

A. bright spot was Texas, where 
reapportionment was hailed by the 
State AFL-CIO as “especially good 
in the House .. . should give us an 
opportunity to elect more friendly 
legislators.” 

On the other hand, the South Da- 
kota legislature was reapportioned 
“to strengthen GOP control,” the 
state central body reported. 


expanded coverage of its existin 
law. Labor-backed minimum wage 
bills passed by the legislatures of 
Massachusetts and New Mexico 
were vetoed by Republican gov- 
ernors. 

Connecticut’s new law raises the 
present $1 minimum to $1.15 on 
Oct. 1, 1961, and to $1.25 on Oct. 
1, 1963. It covers both laundry 
workers and retail workers and 
establishes a special wage floor for 
workers who receive part of their 
income in tips, providing a cash 


” 


set for various industries through 
wage boards. 

North Carolina, only southern 
state with a statutory minimum 
wage, expanded coverage by ap- 
plying the law to all establishments 
with four or more employes. It had 
previously covered only firms with 
six or more workers. The rate re- 
Mains at 75 cents an hour. 

The New Mexico legislature 
voted to raise the 75-cent mini- 
mum to $1 but failed to override 


suthor more employes. Between Jan. 1, The New Hampshire Senate a veto by Gov. Edwin L. Mechem © 
e feat 1963, and Jan. 1, 1965, it will cover| CO-Pres:. Harry Boyer heads the) \ 4. redistricted for the first time ng z —— won 75 a (R). nea! : 
n-profit 8 with 75 or more workers and | ©OM™ssion. ou in 45 years, while North Caro- |“ ‘= eostehe ‘| A labor-backed bill raising Cali- 
work § “en will apply to establishments There. were setbacks in some) uo. voted reapportionment of the The Washington legislature |fornia’s minimum wage from $1 to 


with 50 or more employes. It estab-| St@tes- A California bill to extend) jrouce but not of the Senate. raised the state’s statutory mini- | $1.25 and requiring growers to set 
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lishes as public policy equal ap- 
Prenticeship, as well as employ- 
Ment, opportunity. 
The Illinois Manufacturers As- 
Wclation and the Illinois State 
ber of Commerce actively op- 
Posed the FEPC bill, but several 
Pfominent employers joined with 


the AFL-CIO in support of the leg-|- 


lation, An Inland Steel Co. ex- 
utive was chairman of the state- 
Wide committee pushing it. 

The Missouri FEPC law covers 
‘stablishments with more than 50 
tmployes. The anti-discrimination 
W is enforceable in court if me- 

tion efforts fail. 

West Virginia set up a Human 

Commission, without en- 


the existing ban on discrimination 
in publicly-assisted housing to vir- 
tually all private housing passed the 
lower house in somewhat weakened 
form but was killed in a Senate 
committee. 

In both New Mexico and 
Rhode Island, fair housing bills 
passed one house but failed of en- 
actment. A similar fate overtook 
a public accommodations anti- 
discrimination bill in Ohio. In 
Maryland, a public accomoda- 
tions bill failed of enactment. 

A Vermont FEPC bill was de- 
feated after “right-to-work” groups 
had unsuccessfully tried to use it 
as a vehicle for a back-door “right- 


Passed for submission to the 
voters was a Pennsylvania constitu- 
tional amendment which would per- 
mit a governor to succeed himself. 

A proposed amendment to the 
U.S. Constitution to eliminate the 
income tax actually passed the 
North Dakota House but was de- 
feated in the Senate. A similar pro- 
posal failed totally in North Car- 
olina. 

For anyone seeking generaliza- 
tions, the 1961 legislative year was 
replete with paradoxes, 

Washington, with a Democratic 
legislature and a Democratic gov- 
ernor, made notable legislative 


to-work” law, 


gains, 


mum to $1.15, with a further 
increase to $1.25 in January 
1962. 

The veto of a $1.15-$1.25 wage 
bill by Massachusetts Gov. John 


/-A. Volpe (R) cited as grounds the 


fact that it would have extended 
coverage to laundry workers and 
retail workers not protected by the 
federal law. In a separate bill, the 
legislature improved coverage some- 
what and clarified overtime pro- 
tection. 

Illinois, which previously did 
not have a statutory minimum, en- 
acted a compromise 75-cent wage 
bill after a Senate committee killed 
a House-passed $1 bill. The law 


authorizes higher minimums to be 


piece rates of farm workers so that 
at least 80 percent would earn $1.25 
passed the lower house but was 
killed in the Senate Labor Commit- 
tee, 

In Kansas, a 75-cent minimum 
wage bill was defeated on a 61-61 
tie vote in the House. It would 
have required 63 votes for pas 
sage. The North Dakota legisla- 
ture also rejected a compromise 75- 
cent bill. 

Still alive is a bill raising the 
minimum wage in Alaska from the 
present $1.50 to $1.75. It has 
passed the lower house and can be 
taken up in the Senate in the sec- 
ond session of the legislature next 


January. 
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JOBS IN TENNESSEE? Raised ‘hands at this meeting of Auto Workers Local 80 in Detroit show 
how many workers are willing to move with their jobs to Lebanon, Tenn., if their employer, the Gem- 
mer division of Ross Gear & Tool Co., carries out a plan to transfer operations. The local’s bar- 
gaining committee won court ruling to protect job rights. 


Court Rules ‘Runaway’ Employer 
Must Offer Jobs to Current Staff 


(Continued from Page 1) 
suit on behalf of 716 seniority em- 
ployes, hailed the decision. 


“This ruling establishes with- 
out question the responsibility of 
employers to their employes and 
families who have helped these 
companies to prosper and grow,” 
declared UAW Reg. Co-Dir. Ken 
Morris, 

“Employers now must realize 
they do not live in a social vacuum, 
that their decisions to close and 
move plants are not just private 
decisions but affect profoundly the 
lives and fortunes of the workers 
and the communities.” 


Willing to Move 
Pres. James G. Oddie of UAW 
Local 80, which has represented 
the Gemmer employes for 27 years, 
said most of the members intend to 
exercise their recall rights and claim 
jobs at Lebanon. 


“The average age of our member- 
e e 
8 Big Firms 
Agree to Ban 
e e e 
Hiring Bias 

Eight major manufacturers have 
signed agreements with the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity pledging 
action to prevent racial bias on the 
job. 

Vice Pres, Lyndon B. Johnson, 
chairman of the committee, hailed 
the agreements as “historic.” They 
are similar to one signed six weeks 
earlier by Lockheed Aircraft Corp., 
which had been under fire for 
alleged discrimination against Ne- 


groes at its Marietta, Ga., bomber 
plant. 


The eight companies, all of 
which hold important government 
contracts, employ an estimated 
800,000 workers. Signing the 
pledges were Western Electric 
Co., Boeing Airplane Co., Doug- 
las Aircraft Co., General Elec- 
tric Co., the Martin Co., North 
American Aviation, Inc., Radio 
Corp. of America and United 
Aircraft Corp. 


The signing came prior to a day- 
long meeting of the Equal Employ- 
ment Committee at the White 
House. Labor Sec. Arthur J. Gold- 
berg, vice chairman, said the group 
approved revised rules and regula- 
tions for hiring by federal agencies 
to implement Pres. Kennedy's Ex- 
ecutive Order establishing the com- 
mittee and arming it with broad 
anti-bias powers, 


ship is 48,” Oddie observed, “so 
most of our members feel they will 
not be able to find new jobs and 
have really no choice but to move.” 
Industrial Piracy 

Oddie assailed Gemmer’s plans to 
move as “a case of industrial 
piracy.” He said the ruling “may 
make some of these high-pressure 
organizations think twice before 
they attempt to lure plants and jobs 
from one city to another.” 

The Gemmer Co., which began 
operations in Detroit in 1907, 
gave notice to employes two 
months ago that it would close 
down Sept. 2. Except for some 
salaried and supervisory person- 
nel, the company refused to offer 
transfers to its workers. They 
average 20 years in seniority. 

The UAW had charged that the 
company had made commitments to 
hire only from the Lebanon, Tenn., 
area. That town of 10,500 near 
Nashville had floated a $2.4 million 
bond issue to build the plant for 
Gemmer. The parent Ross Gear 
firm has a 20-year lease, the income 


.|from which was to pay off the 


bonds. 

John E. Jarrell, president of Ross 
Gear, which absorbed the Gemmer 
firm in 1956, made no immediate 
comment on the ruling. He had 
said earlier, however, that some 500 
workers would be hired for the new 
Lebanon plant, that the labor would 
be “non-union” and that the com- 
pany expected “to save on labor 
costs,” 

Separate Suit 

The UAW, in a separate suit, is 
seeking to compel Gemmer to honor 
the union contract at the new lo- 
cation. The pact expires Oct. 1. 

Judge Kaess observed that the 
question of continued union repre- 
sentation was before another judge. 
He did note that Sec. 1 of the con- 
tract, dealing with recognition, ap- 
plied to employes “in the greater 
Detroit area.” / 

Kaess said it might be inferred 
that this phrase was intended to 
limit all aspects of the contract 

“to the Detroit area. But, he ex- 
plained, the phrase developed out 
of circumstances relating to Gem- 
mer’s merger with Ross Gear and 
the company’s reliance cn the 
language to justify a shift of lo- 
cation without hiring rights “goes 
for naught.” 

“The Gemmer Division plant is 
the same plant wherever it is moved, 
in spite of the fact it might be 
known by a different name,” wrote 
the judge, adding: 

“Mere change of form will not 
change the substance, nor wili mere 
change of location. This is the 
same plant, same machinery and 


equipment, same Operation, same 


officers and supervisors, but in a 
new climate.” 

On whether seniority rights sur- 
vive a contract, Kaess said he felt 
bound by a precedent case, Zdanok 
vs. Glidden Co., and its reasoning 
—that seniority is “vested” or 
“earned” right and a type of un- 
employment insurance “earned and 
acquired by continuous service.” 
That decision, he noted, went on 
to say that the worker or his union 
agent could bargain away these 
rights. 

Rights and benefits accruing 
under the contract, Kaess con- 
tinued, “persist and cannot be 
unilaterally denied by the em- 
ployer without the employes’ con- 
sent.” 

Among these rights, he declared, 
is the right of seniority or, more 
specifically in this case, “the right 
to be rehired by the employer after 
a lay-off, as stated in the contract.” 


NLRB in Second Ruling: 


Labor Laws Applied 
To ‘Runaway’ Ships 


The National Labor Relations Board has ruled, for the second 
time in six months, that United States labor laws apply to Ameri. 
can-owned ships registered under foreign flags. 


A panel of three NLRB members by a 2-1 vote affirmed its 
jurisdiction over labor relations on the S. S. Florida, passenger 


cruise vessel and cargo ship plying® 


between Miami and Nassau. The 
ship is U.S.-owned but flies the flag 
of Liberia and has a “predominantly 
alien” crew. 

Affirming the ruling Sept. 21, 
1959, of NLRB Trial Examiner 
James A. Shaw, the majority up- 
held the right of the Seafarers to 
bargain for the crew and to obtain 
a signed contract. It rejected the 
claim of the owners that U.S. labor 
law does not apply to a foreign-flag 
ship with a foreign crew. 

The ruling was the second 
NLRB victory won by a mari- 
time union against “runaway” 
ship operators. The first, on Feb. 
16, was won by the SIU and the 
crew of the car ferry Sea Level. 


In the latest case, the NLRB 
ordered the Peninsular & Occidental 
Steamship Co., owner of the Florida 
through a Liberia corporation, to 
take these steps: 

@ Stop discouraging member- 
ship in the SIU, and stop question- 
ing, threatening, spying on or re- 
fusing to hire seamen because they 
filed NLRB charges. 


@ Stop refusing to bargain with 
the union. 

@ Reinstate eight fired seamen 
with full reimbursement for lost 
pay, bargain collectively with the 
union and put any agreement 
reached in writing. 

NLRB members who voted to 
affirm the examiner’s findings were 
Boyd Leedom and John H. Fan- 
ning. Member Philip Ray Rodgers 
dissented. 

The facts as reported by the 
trial examiner were these: 

Prior to August 1955, the Florida 
was owned and operated by P & O, 


——_.. 


a Connecticut corporation, and 
sailed under the U.S. flag between 
Miami and Havana. 

Claiming a $500,000 loss ig 
1954 because of a drop in tourist 
traffic to Cuba and “foreign flag” 
competition, P & O organized Blue 
Steamship Co., a Liberian corpora. 
tion, and transferred the registry 
for a nominal price to Blue with the 
approval of the U.S. Maritime Com. 
mission. 

On Aug. 18, 1955, Blue chart- 
ered the Florida “bareboat” toe 
the Green Trading Co., organ- 
ized also by P & O, and Greea 
on the same day entered inte a 
“time subcharter” with P & 0 
for operation of the vessel. At 
torneys for P & O were listed as 
officers of the two Liberian firms, 
Later the Florida changed its port 
of call from Havana to Nassau 
in the Bahamas. 


SIU organized the Florida’s “pre. 
dominantly alien” seamen in the 
summer of 1957, won an election 
June 19, 1958, and was certified as 
bargaining representative of the 
crew. 

The trial examiner in his inter. 
mediate report cited an earlier run- 
away flag case in which US. Dis- 
trict Judge Frederick Van Pelt 
Bryan of New York refused an in- 
junction against picketing by the 
Maritime Union of ships registered 
by the Afran Transport Co. under 
the Liberian flag. 

Judge Bryan ruled he had no aus 
thority to issue an injunction against 
the NMU and said any complaint 
against picketing would have to be 
taken under the Taft-Hartley Act 
to the NLRB. 


Court Extends 80-Day Taft-Hartley 


Injunction Against Marine Unions 


By Eugene A. Kelly 


New York—U. S. District Judge Sylvester J. Ryan has extended a Taft-Hartley order enjoining 4 
strike of maritime unions for 80 days, and directed the five striking unions and six company groups 
involved to keep trying for new contract agreements. 

Granting the request of the Kennedy Administration for an 80-day injunction, Judge Ryan ordered 
his previous temporary restrainer of July 3 to remain in effect until Sept. 21 unless agreements are are 


reached before that date. 


Several unions had agreed on 
new contract terms both before and 
after June 15, the date the strike 
started, but Ryan said he was con- 
vinced the strike was a “peril to 
our national health and safety” be- 
cause 532 of the 842 vessels in the 
U.S. merchant fleet would be tied 
up if the restraining order was lift- 
ed. 


The court rejected the claims 
of two unions, the Marine Engi- 
ners and the Masters, Mates & 
Pilots, that they should not be 
restrained because they are 
unions of officers or supervisors 
excluded from coverage of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

Judge Ryan also denied a motion 
by the MEBA and Seafarers to 
modify the terms of his restraining 
order by limiting it only to those 
unions and employers who have not 
reached contract agreement. 


Two Groups to Appeal 

MEBA and the Seafarers said 
they will fight the T-H restraining 
order with an appeal to higher 
courts. 

Other developments in the mari- 
time dispute were: 

@ Sea traffic resumed almost its 
normal pace as picket lines were 
withdrawn on the Atlantic, Gulf 


and Pacific coasts and seamen re- 
turned to their ships. An exception 
was San Francisco, where the S.S. 
Flying Eagle was tied up. The 
NMU and American Radio Asso- 
ciation said the employer refused 
to take the crew back. 

@ Four unions continued efforts 
to reach agreement on new con- 
tracts. The NMU has concluded 
four-year pacts with operators of 
590 ships. 

The ARA has settled with op- 
erators of about 400 ships on 
terms similar to those of the 
NMU—wage increases of 4 per- 
cent this year, and another 2.25 
percent on June 16 of the next 
three years; an employer contri- 
bution of another $1.15 per man- 
day into pensions and welfare, 
and other benefits. Still unsettled 
are contracts with the Pacific 
Maritime Association represent- 

‘ing 150 ships. 


The SIU has settled with opera- 
tors of 270 ships and has only a 
few to go. New contracts provide 
increases totaling about 4 percent 
in welfare, pension and vacation 
benefits; employer recognition of 
the union’s right to board “run- 


away” ships and seek bargaining 
rights; and agreement on a joint 
committee to help solve industry 
problems. 


MEBA contracts have beea 
signed with operators of about 210 
ships, with another 295 holding out. 
The contracts provide for a 4 per 
cent “package” increase in fringe 
benefits and five days a month ve 
cation. The union also won the 
right to organize engineers on for- 
eign-flag ships and agreed to work 
with employers on a program 
revive the shipping industry. 


“Big Oil” Unsigned 

The MMP signed with operators 
of 550 ships but still has not came 
to terms with the “Big Oil” group 
operating 65 tankers. Its agreemreals 
call for the same wage boosts % 
the ARA agreements; a vacatioa 
increase from 70 days to 90 days 
for masters; pension and welfafe 
payments up from $2.50 per mai 
day to $3.20; a new arbitratica 
clause on grievances, and overtime 
improvements. 

The “runaway flag” issue w# 
referred to a public fact-finding 
board, to be named: by Labor Se 
Arthur J. Goldberg, for non-biot 
ing recommendations. 
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Anti-Union Charges 
‘Vicious and Unfair’ 


Efforts to make organized labor the “scapegoat” for the nation’s | 
missile gap have been denounced as “vicious and unfair” by Sen. 


Wayne Morse (D-Ore.). 


In a major speech on the Senate floor, Morse took sharp issue}: 
with Sen. John L. McClellan (D-Ark.), chairman of the Senate]. 


Morse Defends Labor Missile Site Role 


—— 


Government Operations Permanent® 


Investigations subcommittee, charg- 
ing that the McClellan hearings on 
the space lag constituted a “one- 
sided presentation of the . . . charges 
against labor.” 

At the same time he was critical 
of McClellan’s conclusion _ that 
“wildcat strikes, work stoppages, 
slowdowns, featherbedding, and a 
deliberate policy of low productivi- 
ty on the part of some unions and 
workers” were responsible for any 
Russian lead in space exploration. 

Morse said there is abundant 
evidence to show that the missile 


marily” by “changes in plans, 
delays in decisions, uncertainty 
in approach” and the cancellation 
of one program in favor of an- 
other. 

The Oregon Democrat declared 
it was “unfortunate” McClellan 
suspended his hearings, after listen- 


SEN. WAYNE MORSE 
Gives facts on missile bases 


ing to charges against unions, with- 
out giving C. J. Haggerty, president 
of the AFL-CIO Building & Con- 
struction Trades Dept., an oppor- 
tunity to answer labor’s critics. 

As a result, Morse said, “a great 
deal of ink (was) spilled across this 
land smearing labor.” 

He placed in the Congressional 
Record the full text of the state- 
ment Haggerty had been prepared 
0 read to the McClelland sub- 


20 Missile 
Labor Peace 


Groups Set 


Labor Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg 
has announced the establishment 
of 20 missile site labor relations 
tmmittees throughout the country 


The local committees are charged 
with anticipating labor problems 
‘td attempting to dispose of them 
tough voluntary settlement pro- 


“dures. In addition they will en- 


Wrage the establishment of ade- 


grievance and jurisdictional 


Mthinery where it does not now 


The committees, made up of la- 

» Management and government 
sentatives, will operate under 
direction of Julius E. Kuczma, 

Mecutive secretary of the Missile 
*s Labor Commission. 


program has been delayed “pri- - 


part of the federal machinery to 
Msure uninterrupted operation of 
the nation’s $3 billion space pro- 
gram. 


Provision for the local commit- 
les was contained in Pres. Ken- 
tedy’s Executive Order creating a 
tational Missile Sites Labor Com- 
Mission. 


management decisions and an “in 


construction plans. 


stating on the Senate floor that “we 
would be at least many months 
ahead of our present. man-in-space 
timetable had it not been for an 
incredibly low work-production 
output ... at Cape Canaveral, Fla., 
and a loss of 87,000 man-days of 
labor there through work stop- 
pages.” ; 

The Oregon senator said this con- 
clusion was based on the testimony 
of B. G. McNabb, base operations 
manager in charge of Convair- 
Astronautics Co. at Canaveral, but 
added that the testimony was taken 
out of context. He noted that! 
McNabb also declared: | 


| 
“J am not trying to blame un- | 
ions for this. There are other | 
problems in this kind of program. | 
| 


There is the lack of decision on 
the part of the government, the 
lack of decision on the part of 
the Dept. of Defense, the lack 
of decision on the part of 
our own management. I am | 
probably as guilty as anybody | 
sometimes.” | 

Morse also criticized the fact 
that “no testimony was produced | 
at the hearing from any official of 
the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration,” which coordinates 
the man-in-space program for the 
federal government. 

He produced a letter from James 
E. Webb, NASA administrator, 
which stated there had been only 
two major instances of work stop- 
pages. In the letter Webb declared: 

“These did not cause any slip- 
page or postponements in the 
NASA Canaveral booster pro- 
gram. The Saturn launch pro- 
gram, for example, is on sched- 
ule and .. . the Mercury man-in- 
space shot was not delayed by 
labor troubles.” 

Morse urged members of the 
Senate not to “make the mistake 
of assuming that the labor disputes 
which have existed on the so-called 
missile bases represent 100 percent 
wrongdoing on the part of the un- 
ions and workers involved,” add- 
ing: 

Proof Held Lacking 

“Out of all the facts which are 
available it seems clear that the 
critics of the workers in the missile 
establishments have not sustained 
the burden of proof that the missile 
lag is caused in any considerable 
measure by labor disputes at the 
bases.” 

He hailed the BCTD for its 
action last February in voluntarily 
adopting an unprecedented peace- 
time policy of using the full power 
of the department and its 18 affi- 
liated unions to prevent disruption 
of the missile program. 

He also praised Pres. Kennedy 
for his Executive Order, issued in 
May, setting up machinery for 
a joint labor-management-govern- 
ment program to resolve on-the- 
job disputes amicably. He called 
the program “an appropriate blend- 
ing of governmental and private 
action within the framework of our 
system of free collective bargaining 
to reduce work stoppages to the 
lowest possible minimum.” 

The “great merit” in the Kenne- 
dy plan, Morse said, lies in its pro- 
vision for machinery at both the 
local and national level to resolve 


committee placing responsibility for | ; 
delays in the missile program on}: 


ordinate number” of changes in|: 


Morse assailed McClellan for}: 


ee 


disputes. 


Labor Day 
Safety Drive 
Under Way 


Organized labor for the third year 
has launched a major attack on the 
toll. of deaths and injuries from 
traffic and other accidents during 
the annual Labor Day period. 

The long 1960 Labor Day holi- 
day, at least in part.because of the 
efforts of the AFL-CIO and other 
organized workers, was one of the 
safest in 10 years. : 

Pres. C. 3. Haggerty of the 
AFL-CIO Building Trades Dept. 
has been named chairman of the 
1961 Labor Day Safety Cam- 
paign by AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany. : 

The drive is sponsored by the 
AFL-CIO Safety & Occupational 
Health Committee, of which Vice 
Pres. Richard F. Walsh is chairman 
and John D. Connors executive sec- 
retary; the Labor Conference of the 
National Safety Council, and other 
labor bodies. 

“Our national holiday was never 


Sg 


eee 


SATURN MISSILE BOOSTER, scheduled for first launch at Cape 
Canaveral, Fla., toward end of this year, is lowered into what Na- 
tional Aeronautics & Space Administration calls its new “dynamic 
test stand” at G. C. Marshall Space Flight Center, Huntsville, Ala. 
Above booster for first launch will be two dummy upper stages. 


intended to be desecrated by the 
|injury and death of thousands of 
| men, women and children,” Meany 
| said. 

“Every union organization has 
an obligation to eliminate the suffer- 
ing and heartache from collisions 
between cars, drownings and other 
accidents by participating in our 
nationwide Labor Day Safety Cam- 
paign.” 

A free kit of campaign mate- 
rials may be obtained by local 
unions or central bodies on re- 
quest from the National Safety 
Council’s Labor Dept., 425 N. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

It includes a list of suggested 
activities, a 5-minute safety talk, 
a news release, a poster, suggested 
spot radio announcements and 
other material essential to a suc- 
cessful campaign. 


Answer to Insecurity, Joblessness 


Asked of Industry by Auto Workers 


Detroit—The Auto Workers have served on four major auto firms a series of proposals reflecting 
what the UAW called its determination to “find an answer to the insecurity and unemployment” plagu- 
ing union members and their families. 

The proposals were laid on the bargaining table in negotiations with General Motors, Ford, Chrysler 
and American Motors. The four firms employ some 600,000 UAW members. 


Based on the program adopted? 


by the union’s special collective 
bargaining program here in April, 
the proposals call on management 
to join the UAW in seeking ways to 
provide more job stability for the 
employed, and jobs for the unem- 
ployed. 

The first public response 
industry spokesman came from 
General Motors Vice Pres. Louis 
G. Seaton, who charged the union 
with presenting its demands in 
“piecemeal” fashion to get the 
“most public mileage.” 


Industry Reaction 

Complaining that the UAW has 
“had a lot to say” about unemploy- 
ment, plant relocations and other 
problems, Seaton acknowledged 
GM employment has decreased 
since 1955 but said it had climbed 
from 1947 to the present. The 1955 
employment figure was reached dur- 
ing the industry’s peak production 
year, he said. 

Seaton asserted the average 
UAW worker got $122 a week last 
year compared with $57 in 1947. 

Major features of the UAW pro- 
posals are’ these: 

e@ A shift of hourly-rated wage 
workers to a weekly salary basis, 
with a “continuing committee” 
meeting on problems that may arise. 

@ Elimination of overtime pe- 
riods for employed workers while 
others are unemployed. 

@ Recognition of the right of a 


of an 


worker to move with his job and 
the union’s right to a voice in plant 
relocations. 

@ Major improvements in sup- 
plemental unemployment benefits, 
vacations, holidays and retirement 
provisions. 

@ Fair production standards. 

At the first meeting with Amer- 
ican Motors, UAW Pres. Walter 
Reuther cited “tremendous prog- 
ress” by the firm entitling it to rank 
with Ford, GM and Chrysler as 
part of industry’s “Big Four.” 

Pointing out that the UAW had 

taken account of American’s in- 
dividual needs in the past, Reu- 
ther said the company was now 
profitable, and he invited it to set 
a pattern for contract settlements 
this year. The company has 25,- 
000 workers in Michigan and 
Wisconsin. 


American’s negotiators respond- 
ed with a warning against “infla- 
tion” and called for a permanent 
labor-management conference to 
“change labor negotiations from a 
slugging match” to a cooperative 
effort. 

In talks with the four manage- 
ments, the union developed its maj- 
or points as follows: 

Salaries for Production Workers 
—It is time, the UAW argued, to 
end a system of pay that forces one 
group, the blue collar workers, to 
“bear the brunt of insecurities.” 


It said the “rental of men and 
women” by an hour or fraction of 
an hour mocks our belief in the 
“individual worth of human be 
ings.” 

Workweeks—The union asked an 
end to “short workweeks and short 
paychecks.” Whenever production 
slows down, it said, only the “low 
man on the totem pole,” the hourly 
wage worker, now “feels the pain.” 

Overtime—The union demanded 
that no overtime be scheduled in 
periods of heavy unemployment, 
except in emergencies and with the 
union’s consent. 

Hours of Work—Eight sugges 
tions were made for providing more 
jobs by reducing hours, including 
shorter hours by the week, day or 
year, plus vacations, holidays, sab- 
batical leave and early retirement 
proposals. 

SUB improvements—The union 
proposed that supplemental unem- 
ployment benefits be raised to 65 
percent of gross pay, rather than 
take-home pay, and $2 for each 
dependent; elimination of the bene- 
fit ceiling, extension of benefits to 
52 weeks. 

Pensions—The UAW asked a 
flexible plan geared to the cost of 
living, with benefits going to the 
widow after a retired worker dies. 
It called also for retirement at 60, 
with “augmented” rate benefits un- 
til the worker reached 65, and a 
lump’sum payment on retirement. 
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American Commitment 


6 eer, CONGRESSIONAL hearings on the President’s foreign 
‘= aid program are nearing conclusion and what may well become 
one of the most critical decisions of our times will be reached in 
the next few weeks. 

That decision will fundamentally reflect the extent of Amer- 
ica’s commitment to lead the free world to an ultimate victory for 
peace and freedom. . 

To undercut the President’s program, to restrict or emasculate 
the long-range planning and funding or otherwise impair it, would 
be to dilute in the eyes of the world the intensity of the American 
commitment. 

The need for foreign economic aid on a long-range basis can be 
argued from many points of view—national defense, enlightened 
self-interest, Opposition to tyranny and simple humanitarianism 
and brotherhood. 

But basic to all of these approaches is the unchallengable fact 
that the structure of the free world must rest on a strong foun- 
dation of mutual economic assistance. 


As the leader of the free world, as the nation with the resources 
to do the job, America must take a leading role in building that 
foundation. The Administration’s program is a new beginning; it 
must be enacted without impairment. 


The News Gap 


A couple of months ago the newspapers were recklessly assaulting 
the building trades unions with big headline stories charging la- 
bor with responsibility for America’s missile lag. 

These stories supposedly were based on testimony at McClellan 
committee hearings. Yet the leading witness at those hearings tes- 
tified flatly that the unions were not to blame, that the responsibilty 
lay in lack of decision on the part of both the government and in- 
dustry. 

ia: Wayne Morse (D-Ore.), in a major address to the U.S. 
Senate, has placed the facts in their proper focus. 

Without condoning the strikes that did occur, he said that an 
exhaustive investigation clearly proved the missile lag is due to 
non-labor factors, such as confusion and changes in Pentagon 
plans, inability of our scientists to match Soviet Russia in de- 
veloping missile booster power and lack of sufficient appropria- 
tions. 

This is the unchallengeable truth. Yet to the best of our knowl- 
edge the newspapers that ran the original attacks have not carried 
a line of Morse’s speech. 


Youngsters in Louisville 


HE LABOR MOVEMENT in Louisville, Ky., will probably 
\ be able to boast of the best registration files in the country this 
fall, as well as a group of teenagers who know what trade unions 
are all about. 
The Teens for Labor Corps set up by the Women’s Activities 
Div. of the Jefferson County COPE is an outstanding develop- 
ment, 


Here’s an approach that can and should be put into operation 
by COPE groups throughout the nation. More trade union mem- 
bers eligible to vote means a stronger labor movement; more 
youngsters who get a first-hand knowledge of trade unions in action 
will help insure the continuation of free, strong, democratic unions. 
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Jobs are Vanishing: 


Automation in Offices Ending : 
Clerk’s Close Tie to Employer | 


Excerpts from an article on the effects of auto- 
mation by Pres. Howard Coughlin of the Office 
Workers are given below. 


By Howard Coughlin 


(ys AND CLERICAL employes .. . 
either know of or have heard of office and 
clerical employes permanently displaced by auto- 
mation. In some instances companies have com- 
pletely disregarded seniority and have laid off 
older workers who had, because of years of serv- 
ice, achieved higher incomes. 

Further, the unorganized have noted the change 
in character of the automated office and clerical 
staff. The manual and routine clerical workers 
who exhibited a certain amount of independence 
in thinking and judgment in the every-day use 
of their skills have faded or are fading from the 
picture. Machine operators are taking over. 

Organizational leads brought to the atten- 
tion of our office will, for the most part, be 
from those operating some type of mechanized 
equipment, They no longer feel the sense of 
proximity to the employer as did their predeces- 
sors. More important, because of this loss of 
proximity, they no longer absorb, nor are they 
vulnerable to, the usual employer propaganda 
which, in effect, states that they individually 
can do better than if they were represented by 
a union through collective bargaining. 

Our local and international union representa- 
tives have been reporting this change of attitude 
on the part of the mechanized office employe for 
the past two years. The number of those feeling 
this way is swelling. Our full-time staff is busy 
handling numerous calls and communications 
from those indicating an awakening interest, in 


addition to their regular organizational assign- 
ments, 


In addition to the protection that the Office - 


Employes Intl. Union is able to afford to the 
organized office employe, it is the belief of our 
international union that the federal government 
has a prime responsibility to all office workers, 
organized and unorganized, to aid in the training 
and retraining of these workers who are replaced 
because of technological advances, commonly re- 
ferred to as automation. : 


Although unemployment roles are currently 
the highest since the Thirties, there is still a 
shortage of qualified technical office employes. 


We believe. the federal government should 
institute a program in connection with our cur- 
rent unemployment insurance program to provide 
higher benefits and an additional 13 weeks of dur- 
ation for all unemployed workers. who are en- 
titled to these benefits. ' 

In addition, we believe the federal government 
should establish training centers where recipients 
of unemployment compensation would be trained 
or retrained in fields related to their. normal oc 
cupations so they may be employed in jobs which 
are now going wanting for lack of qualified appli- 
cants. 

‘WE BELIEVE the revised unemployment set-up 
should provide that the government pay transpor- 
tation and subsistance allowances to unemployed 
workers during their training period. Also un- 
employment benefits should be increased by 50 
percent to any worker actively studying in the 
training program outlined above. 

Further, the requirement that in order to be 
eligible for unemployment compensation a pef- 
son must be actively seeking and able to work 
should be waived. This would allow unemployed 
workers to immediately begin retraining them- 
selves for jobs that are and will be available. 
This, in the long run, would cost less money. 

When a worker is displaced in an office because 
his classification has encompassed manual pro 
cedures which are replaced by electronic equip. 
ment, it will be very difficult for such an employe 
to find work since the general trend is to discom 
tinue this type of manual operation. 


Office workers who are replaced by elec- 
‘tronic data processing equipment are not mere 
ly being laid off because of a temporary re- 
cession but are the victims of technological ad- 
vance in a method of revolution brought about 
by the ever-continuing search of management 
to replace manpower with machines. 


Although we wholeheartedly believe in unem 
ployment compensation as temporary relief in 4 
period of recession, we believe it must be ek 
panded as outlined above to minimize the effect | 
of technical advance, which our country needs 
desperately at this time, and simultaneously pro 
vide the enlarged pool of technically trained op 
erators that is continuously increasing as electroni¢ 
equipment takes over more and more of the mai 
ual operations normally being performed by clef 
ical employes, '' ' ; 
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| Morgan Says: } 
Let's Keep Our Shirts On Seen 
First Lesson of the Cold War © 


By Edward P. Morgan 
(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- 
tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 
gan over the ABC network Monday through 
Friday at 7 p. m., EDT.) 


KIND OF LONG-DISTANCE ping-pong 

game is now in progress between Moscow 
and Washington in which the balls of propaganda 
are loaded with dynamite. Before the whole she- 
bang explodes in our faces everybody—includ- 
ing the pundits, the public, the politicians and 
the experts in the Penta- 
gon—should realize that 
this is not necessarily a 
spectator sport. One false 
serve and we’re all in it 
as what might be called 
participating victims. Al- 
ready there is entirely too 
much irresponsible coach- 
ing from the bench, the 
grandstand and the press j 
box. 

One day Khrushchev 
announced a suspension 
in the reduction of the Red armed forces and a 
simultaneous increase, by approximately 35 per- 
cent, in military spending. His excuse: the alleged 
western military build-up over the Berlin crisis. 

The next day, at a huge and thunderous Mos- 
cow air show, the Russians displayed a dozen or 
so new kinds of aircraft, including big and super- 
sonic jet bombers and fighters and a helicopter 
hefty enough to lift a house. The dispatches said 
the show was keyed to the crisis in Berlin. 

On the following day, Defense Sec. McNamara 
revealed that Pres. Kennedy had ordered a review 
of our defense posture in the light of these de- 
velopments, 

Then, the clamor rose in Congress for vast 
new military expenditures, especially in heavy 
bombers, to match the Russian threat. Every- 
bedy and his brother, or so it seemed, had his 
own idea of how the problem should be met. 

There very likely is no harder decision for a 
Secretary of Defense to make than what level of 
military power to recommend to support the gov- 
etnment’s foreign policy. He can apply no stock 
recipe here; he must instead apply judgment. The 
Administration’s judgment still is that our con- 
ventional forces need more strengthening than our 
strategic bomber forces do. Its judgment still is 
that some 70-odd military bases around the world 
should be closed. And yet such a flap as the one 
created by Khrushchev’s announcement and the 
air show sequel vividly illustrates how hard it is 
to stick to policy and how easy it is to stray from 
basic points. 

On Capitol Hill, the big bomber boys, en- 
couraged by like minds in the Air Force, lost 


Washington Reports: 


Congressional Experts Explain 
Operations of House, Senate 


Shes SENATE'S RULES can be amended any 

day the Senate is in session, Senate Parliamen- 
larian Charles L. Watkins declared in an inter- 
view on Washington Reports to the People, AFL- 


| CIO public service educational program heard on 


450 radio stations. 

Contrary to the popular impression that the 
tules can be changed only on the first day of each 
new Congress, Watkins said the sole requirement 
is one day’s notice. 

A senator “ean move to amend any rule of 
the Senate or he can offer a complete new set 
of rules every day in the session if he gives a 
notice every day, notwithstanding the conten- 
tions that have been made,” Watkins asserted. 

Major recent controversy has been the efforts 
of liberals to amend Rule 22, so that “unlimited 
debate” or filibuster can be prevented. 

Dr. Martin Sweig, secretary to House Majority 
Leader John McCormack (D-Mass.), remarked 
On the same program that the House rules, on 
the other hand, cannot be changed once they 
have been approved and fixed at the beginning of 
the session. 

“I would be of the opinion that you would have 
to have special legislation to change the rules,” 


_ himself to put Pentagon policy and problems in 


no time in seizing on these developments to pres- 
sure for the revival of the controversial B-70 proj- 
ect which the Administration is continuing in a 
low key but not—at last reports—making op- 
erational. The pressure to keep bases open, 
especially where some congressman’s constituents 
are involved, is likely now to increase. 

In the view of some civilian sources in the 
Pentagon, the press is guilty of some “loose re- 
porting” on the issue. Two fresh instances are 
cited. A military analysis published in the New 
York Times questioned the reliability of missile 
delivery of a nuclear warhead over manned-bomb- 
er delivery because, according to experts, “no nu- 
clear warhead for an ICBM has ever been tested, 
as far as is known, after a complete flight.” What 
the article didn’t point out, according to other 
experts, is that none of the newly operational nu- 
clear warheads for bombers has been similarly 
tested either. 

The Washington Post reported that the Mos- 
cow air spectacular showed that “Russia has sev- 
eral types of new bombers and fighters in develop- 
ment whereas the United States has none.” At a 
news conference, Deputy Defense Sec. Roswell 
L. Gilpatric denied it but wouldn’t say what we 
were developing. 


One lesson of all this, as one high Adminis- 
tration source put it, is to “keep our shirts on.” 
Although it was issued before the Russians 
staged their air show, the President’s order to 
review our defense posture came after Khrush- 
chev’s speech and it did have some elements 
of a propaganda play in it as a sort of warning 
reply to Moscow’s threatening bid. 


Assuming Berlin is, as advertised, an impend- 
ing and not a remote crisis, it is hard to see what 
effect huge new expenditures could have immedi- 
ately upon it and yet that is the way air power 
people were talking. It was almost as if they had 
forgotten Pres. Kennedy’s words that there was 
nothing more urgently important before this Con- 
gress than his long-term foreign aid bill. 


SOMETHING IMMEDIATE that may well 
impress Khrushchev is the Administration’s deci- 
sion to increase the Strategic Air Command’s 
ground alert to 50 percent of the bomber force, 
instead of the present 30. 

So woefully complicated is the whole subject of 
military policy, so shot through with inter-service 
rivalries and the interplay of those jealousies on 
not always selfless politicians and the press, that 
two developments in the Pentagon are particularly 
encouraging. The assistant secretary for public 
affairs, Arthur Sylvester, is being given additional 
authority to discourage the military brass from 
expounding foreign policy on their own and Mc- 
Namara has decided to make some public speeches 


clearer perspective from the top. 


he said. “You can ask for a suspension of the 
rules, which require a unanimous consent.” 
* * * 

IN A DISCUSSION of Senate and House pro- 
cedures, Sweig pointed out another difference in 
that House bills must go from a legislative com- 
mittee through the Rules Committee to reach the 
floor, while on the Senate side, as explained by 
Watkins, bills go from legislative committee to 
the Senate calendar. He said the majority Policy 
Committee then arranges the schedule. 

“At an appropriate time, usually the majority 
leader of the Senate will announce the schedule 
or ask for uanimous consent for a bill to be con- 
sidered,” Watkins explained. 

Sweig took the opportunity of the interview to 
ask voters to write their congressmen. 

“If I were a constituent,” he said, “I would 
write a letter, as a rule not longer than a page. 
I would express my views on a certain piece of 
legislation. 

“I would not make the letter completely crit- 
ical. To get my views across, it would be best if 
I were constructively critical. Such letters tell a 
congressman how his constituents are thinking. 
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thinks “eventually” they will be cleared, because 
portant enough for the House to have an opportunity to vote.” 


THE SCHOOL AID BILLS are so entangled in emotional issues, 


largely involving the question of assistance to private and religious 
schools, that they are tightly stoppered in the House Rules Com- 
mittee. 
(D-Mo.), a spokesman on the committee for the majority Democrats, 
that the basic opposition still arises from conservative resistance to 
the “federal tax system, based on ability to pay.” 


It is well to have the reminder from Rep. Richard Bolling 


Three bills are now resting in the Rules group. Bolling says he 
“this issue is im- 


As of now, however, the bills have not moved after they were 
cleared by the House Education Committee and sent to the 15- 
member Rules unit. An unusual coalition of two southern Demo- 
crats, all five Republicans and two northern liberal Democrats has 
blocked action. The two northern liberals—Representatives 
James J. Delaney (N. Y.) and Thomas P. O’Neill, Jr. (Mass.)— 
come from districts with large groups of Catholic voters, 

The Education Committee’s bill to extend the National Defense 
Education Act includes a section authorizing construction loans for 
specific limited purposes to private and parochial schools. Delaney 
originally said he wanted two bills—the NDEA measure and the 
bill for grants to public schools—to be cleared simultaneously, but 
now suggests that he may prefer a single bill encompassing both 
public school grants and aid to parochial schools. 

* * * id 

THE QUESTION OF FEDERAL funds to religious schools 
obviously involves intense feelings. Pres. Kennedy, a Catholic, 
expressed strong opposition on constitutional grounds. Other 
Catholics disagree vigorously. Many Protestants see no constitu- 
tional bars to limited assistance. In fact, federal funds actually 
have gone to church colleges for construction purposes under the 
existing aid to higher education program. 


In any case, it is not the religious issue fundamentally that is 
at stake in the Rules Committee. The issue is economic. The 
seven conservative members—the Republicans and two southern 
Democrats, Chairman Howard W. Smith (Va.) and William M. 
Colmer (Miss.) are opposed to schceol aid, both public ard paro- 
chial, just as they are opposed to other federal welfare and 
social programs that involve the spending of federal funds, 

The conservatives talk in terms of “states’ rights.” But they 
serve the purposes of groups that prefer social programs to be fi- 
nanced by the states on purely monetary grounds, No:state revenue 
system puts the same emphasis on a graduated income tax that the 
federal revenue system does. 

As Bolling said on a nationally televised program, “People who 
have a great deal of money obviously don’t like to pay on. the basis 
of ability to pay. And this is the reason that every federal program 
—not just education—is bitterly opposed” by powerful business 
lobbying groups and legislators who agree with these lobbies. 

* * Bo f tte 


IN THE VIRGINIA DEMOCRATIC PRIMARY, the Byrd or- 
ganization beat down the first serious challenge in many ‘years to its 
tight control of the state. This is a misfortune for thé people and 
for the whole South, for a crack in the monolithic machine that has 
run Virginia would mean that liberals in other southern states would 
take courage to fight again to reform their own political systems. 
The organization’s major sin against the people may be that it 

has trained the voters to lassitude. It has trained the poor and 
lowly not to use the political weapons in their hands, but to leave 
government to a self-chosen few. Most veteran Virginia office- 
holders do not face real contests; the accolade of the Byrd organi- 
zation is on them, and the people lack experience in politics. 

Even in the primary contest this year, where well-known candi- 
dates ran openly against the organization, fewer than one-third of 
the registered voters bothered to go to the polls, even after having 
paid their poll taxes. Only about 15 percent of the state’s adult 
citizens voted. 


“WRITE YOUR CONGRESSMAN,” Dr. Martin Sweig, secretary 
to House Majority Leader Rep. John McCormack (D-Mass.), left, 
urged during an interview on Washington Reports to the People, 
AFL-CIO public service radio program. On the same program, 
Senate Parliamentarian Charles L, Watkins said Senate rules, such 


They guide him in making his decisions.” 


as Rule 22 that permits er could be qantas on any day 
of a session. 
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How to Buy: 


Buying Larger Sizes Among 


Best Money Saving Techniques} 


By Sidney Margolius 


| ‘goaieng es OF CURRENT complaints that 
some large packages of detergents offer little 
Or no savings over the small ones, you might get 
the impression that larger sizes don’t save you 
money. 

This is not true. Buying larger sizes of foods 
and cleaning sup- 
plies still is one of 
your best money- 
saving techniques. 

This department 
has just completed 
a comparison of the 
cost of small and 
large sizes of 139 
food and cleaning 
products. The re- 
sults are revealing: 

@ Average sav- 
ings by buying the 
large sizes of pack- 
aged foods against 
the smaller sizes 
were found to be 17 percent. 


This shows that 
careful shopping, and planning menus to make 
use of large sizes, can save a family an important 


slice of its food bill. It now costs $147.60 a 
month to provide adequate meals for a family of 
four (boy of 13 and girl of 8). A saving in the 
neighborhood of 17 percent by this and other 
devices means a family would have as much as 
$300 a year to use for other needs. Putting aside 
$300 a year for 18 years, at an interest return of 
3.5 percent, can build up a fund of over $7,500— 
enough to help a couple of kids through college. 

@ The savings on larger sizes of cleaning aids 
and detergents averaged 15 percent—also an im- 
portant economy. However, there were several 
examples of larger sizes giving you no worthwhile 
savings and in fact, a couple actually cost more 
per ounce that the small. 


BIGGEST DIFFERENCE in costs is in dry 
cereals. Cereals packaged for individual servings 
actually cost you a little over 4 cents an ounce. 
But the so-called “king” size box costs less than 
2 cents—a saving of over half the cost. Thus you 
can earn good money by having your family pour 
its cereal out of a large box. 

It’s also important to go for the big boxes in 
buying crackers and cookies, They average 33 
percent less per ounce than small versions of the 
same brands. Big jars of peanut butter also give 
you unusually large savings over their little sisters. 


The detergents are what are really confusing 
From Soup to Nonsense: 


the public. The savings are there—on the aver- 
age. But our survey found practically no savings 
in the medium and large packages of Tide over 
the 3 lb. container, very little in Blue Cheer or 
Fab, while the large box of Rinso Blue actually 
costs a little more than the small one, at least the 
day we shopped. Prices fluctuates as manufac- 
turers offer 7 cents off one on another of their 
brands. 


On the other hand, there are sizable savings on 
Surf’s large box, making it one of the most-rea- 
sonable detergents in the large size, but one of the 
most expensive in the small. When it comes to 
AD, the small package, at this particular shopping, 
was priced so low that it cost less per ounce than 
the medium size. 


Complaints that manufacturers have made it 
difficult to compare costs are justified. Soap 
manufacturers just don’t talk the same language 
as the rest of us. What Vel calls its “large” 
package is really the small box. Dash has a 
“regular” size, which is really its small size, a 
“giant size”, which is its medium size, and a 
“jumbo” box which is smaller than the “home 
laundry” size. 


Trying to figure out the cost per ounce is al- 
most impossible in some cases, as witnesses at 
recent Senate hearings complained. Tide has one 
package which is 3 Ibs., 1.25 oz.; another, 5 Ibs., 
3.75 oz., and a third, 16 Ibs., 1 oz. In the example 
of Tide save your time—all three came to approx- 
imately the same cost per ounce in our survey. 
Or try to compare costs of Dash. One box has 
1 Ib., 8.5 oz., another has 3 lIbs., 2.5 oz. and 
the third has 9 Ibs., 13 oz. Peculiarly, while the 
biggest size costs less per ounce than the small, 
the medium size costs more than the small box. 

Both Tide and Dash are Procter & Gamble 
products. This largest soap manufacturer seems 
to make it especially hard for people to figure 
out the cost per ounce. P & G’s “Mr. Kleen” 
looks to be the same size as Handy Andy, Co-Op 
Glow, Rose-X and Bon Ami liquid cleaners. But 
Mr. Kleen has only 28 ounces compared to a full 
quart (32 ounces) for all the others, and costs 
the same 69 cents as Handy Andy and almost 
twice as much as the 35-39 cents charged for the 
others. 

In general, our survey found Procter & 
Gamble content listing difficult te find. Perhaps 
Sen. Philip A. Hart (D-Mich.), who recently 
held hearings on confusing packaging, ought 
te invite the president of Procter & Gamble to 
testify on how to kleen up this situation. 
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Modern Womans Aptitude Test 
Gauges Her Chance of Survival 


By Jane Goodsell 


HE MODERN American housewife needn’t 
fight Indians like her pioneer ancestors, but 
modern civilization presents her with plenty of 
challenges. It takes skill, resourcefulness and 
courage to survive in this day and age, too. The 
20th Century has pitfalls aplenty, and a lady has 
to keep her wits 
about her to sur- 
vive. 

The following 
aptitude test may 
prove helpful in 
gauging a modern 
woman’s ability to 
cope with her en- 
vironment. 

Manual dexter- 
ity: Can she remove 
one box of soap 
chips from a tow- 
ering pyramid of 
cartons at the sup- 
ermarket without 
sending the whole structure tumbling to the floor? 

Ability to think in the abstract: Can she tell 
time by looking at a wristwatch that has no num- 
bers on its dime-sized face? 

Sense of direction: Can she pilot a car through 
a cloverleaf traffic maze without losing her head? 


Adroitness: Can she get in and out of a sports 
car in a short, tight skirt without running a stock- 


ing or splitting a seam? 


Resourcefulmess: Can she whip up a costume 
on overnight notice for a grade school child who 
is playing the part of Tommy Toothbrush in the 


health pageant? 


DEMOCRATIC VICTORIES in the Venezuelan labor movement 
were recounted by Pres. Juan A. Herrera (seated left), of the Con- 
truction Workers Union of Venezuela, during a meeting with AFL- 
CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler (seated right). His account of 
Communist defeats also were heard by (standing, left to right) Henry 
Rutz of the AFL-CIO Dept. of Intl. Affairs; AFL-CIO Associate 
Inter-American Rep. Andrew C. McLellan and Inter-American 
Rep. Serafino Romualdi. 


Good Chance of Rise: 


Consumer Durables 
Buying May Boom 


NN ARBOR—If you live in an average household, your family 
has a total investment of about $7,000 in your car, refrigerator, 
and other consumer durable goods. 

If you tried to sell them today, you'd probably get about $3,300, 
allowing for normal wear and tear. 

If you followed the national pattern, your ioiine for these 
durable goods increased at a phenomenal rate—8 percent annually 
—from 1946 through 1955. 

Then, having satisfied many long deferred needs from World 
War II, you leveled off your spending for cars and the like. For 
the past five years, your investment in consumer durables has in- 
creased only 1 percent annually. 


Should you decide to step up this imvestment rate to only 2 or 
3 percent in the years ahead, the automobile industry and other 
durable goods producers would face a glowing future. 


And, since your replacement needs will grow and there'll be 
quite a few more new families being formed next year, there’s a 
good chance this 2 or 3 percent increase will be realized. 

These are some highlights of an analysis of “Consumer Durables: 
Stocks and Expenditures,” just published by the Foundation for Re- 
search in Human Behavior, an independent organization with head- 
quarters on the University of Michigan campus. 

The relative size and condition of consumer goods naturally is 
an important factor bearing on future purchases of these goods. But 
it’s not the only one: how much income people receive, how they 
think and feel about the economy, their cash and debt position all 
influence buying decisions. 

The average American household today has a net investment, 
after allowing for normal wear and tear, of about $900 in autos and 


Vigilance: Can she smoke an entire carton of| $2400 in other durable goods. 


filtered cigarettes without once lighting the wrong 


end? 


NATIONALLY, the net value of consumer durables is four 


Intelligence: Can she figure out whether it is| times as great as the total amount of consumer installment credit 
cheaper to park the car in a lot that (a) charges 35| Outstanding. It’s more than half the value of business investment 
cents the first hour and 25 cents for each succeed-| in plant and equipment, and probably greater than the entire Soviet 
ing hour; or (b) a lot that charges a straight 30| investment in plant and equipment. 


cents an hour; or (c) a lot that is free the first 
hour if a purchase is made at a certain depart- 
ment store; or (d) a lot that gives trading stamps? 


Historically, the net value of consumer durables per household 
more than doubled between 1945 and 1957. Heavy spending 


Powers of perception: Can she recognize a gen-| fer this purpose worked off the war-accumulated — jest 


uine ranch mink at 60 paces? 


Ability to think ahead: Does she remember to 
take the turkey out of the freezer the day before? 


Fingertip sensitivity: Can she find her lipstick 
in a purse the size of a horse’s feed bag, con- 


taining 46 other objects? 


Visual ability: Can slie read the menu in a dim- 


ly-lit restaurant without lighting a match? 


: Does she remember to turn off the 


four years ago. 
Since 1957, durable goods spending has slumped to “an abnorm- 
ally low rate.” Two major factors have contributed to this trend: 


@ A sharp decline in new household formation from an average 
of 1.5 million between 1947 and 1950 to 770,000 in 1960. 


@ A modest but accelerating increase in the average age of 
durable goods kept by American families. 


As more new houscholds are formed, and as replacement needs 


electric blanket when she gets up in the morning?| for durable goods increase, the 1957-61 trend will be reversed. 
Bravery: Wiii she risk walking across a side-| The question is not whether but when this will wos how 


walk grating in spike-heeled shoes? 


} great the shift will be. 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINCTON, D. C., JULY 15, 1961 


In Federationist Article: 


AFL-CIO Calls For Rejection 


Of Tax Boon for Business 


The Kennedy Administration’s proposal to grant $1.7 billion in tax relief to business firms to 
spur investment should be rejected, the AFL-CIO has declared, adding that income tax cuts for 
Jower income families should have priority if taxes can be reduced in any form. 

Labor’s argument against the investment tax credit proposal is detailed in an article in the July 
jssuc of The American Federationist, the AFL-CIO’s monthly journal. 


The article, produced by the? 


AFL-CIO Dept. of Research and 
entitled “Priorities of Tax Relief: 
People or Property,” reviews the 

of business groups for tax 
relief, the issue of alleged obso- 
lescence of plant and equipment 
and the rising cash flow to corpora- 
tions. ; 

“The conclusion that the tax 
credit proposal should be rejected 
is inevitable,” the article states. 

“Neither this device, a cor- 
porate tax cut, mor a further 
step-up of depreciation write-offs 

can be justified .as necessary on 

the basis of any valid claim that 

American business would other- 

wise be unable to obtain money 

for investment. 

“Even if the stock of business 
plants, machines and equipment 
was, indeed, critically obsolete— 
which, clearly, is not the case— 
there are ample available funds to 
finance rising business investment.” 

The Dept. of Research contends 
that the proposed tax credit for 
business could not assure a substan- 
tial addition to scheduled invest- 
ment ard that the “unneeded hand- 
out” to business firms would not 
encourage the kind of investment 
required by national priority needs. 

“If federal taxes can now be re- 
duced,” the AFL-CIO said, “basic 
national needs as well as recogni- 
tion of the heavy tax burden on 
low and moderate-income families 
clearly indicate that a reduction of 
the individual income tax should 
receive first consideration.” 

Proposal Broken Down 

The Kennedy Administration 
proposal would grant business spe- 
cial deductions from taxes for new 
investment, in addition to current 
depreciation allowances. 

Specifically, it would grant a tax 
credit of 10 percent of the first 
$5,000 of new capital investment; 
a 6 percent credit on investment in 
excess Of one-half of a company’s 
depreciation allowance for the year; 
acredit of 15 percent of investment 


Management 


” e 
Costs Cited in 
e 7 
High Prices 

Winnipeg, Man.—The head of 
the Montreal Stock Exchange, Eric 
W. Kierans, recently told the Win- 
nipeg Chamber of Commerce that 
Canadian industry is over-admin- 
istered and over-managed and that 
this, far more than decent wages, 
is responsible for the high cost of 
Canadian goods. 

“There is a recurring tenden- 
cy,” the Montreal businessman 
said, “to blame the cost of labor 
for our imability to compete suc- 
cessfully im many world markets. 
In point of fact, a great deal of 
this criticism is unfounded and 
industrial leaders, who frequently 
reiterate this charge, would do 
well to check their statistics.” 

The most obvious change in the 
‘ructure of costs, he said, has been 
overwhelming increases in the aum- 
ber of office and administrative 
workers, 

He suggested that Canadian 
businessmen who are fond of com- 
Paring Canadian wage-rates with 
Japanese wages might also com- 
Pare administrative and selling 
Costs, 
“Expanding management and ad- 
Ministrative functions . . . would 
teem to be more responsible for 
higher costs than wage imcreases,” 
Kierans said. 


in excess of 100 percent of the 
yearly depreciation allowance. 
There would be a ceiling of 30 
percent of the tax liability of a cor- 
poration or individually - owned 
firm with, however, a_ five-year 
carry-over of unused tax credit. 


The cost in lost revenues to the 
federal government, according to 
government estimates, would be 
about $1.7 billion in 1961, the 
AFL-CIO article said. 


The article points out the AFL- 
CIO has testified before Congress 
in opposition to such proposals for 
business tax relief, arguing that 
they are unnecessary at this time. 
The article examines what it calls 
a major argument of investment tax 
credit advocates—that a crisis of 
old age has overtaken America’s 
plants, machines and equipment. 
Much attention has been given, 
the AFL-CIO says, to a 1958 survey 
of the McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 
which asked businessmen: “What 
would be the cost to replace all 
obsolete facilities with the best new 
plant and equipment?” 


‘Far from Crisis’ 

The AFL-CIO notes that despite 
the failure to define the key word 
“obsolete” and despite the vague 
question, business executives of- 
fered a total estimate of $95 billion 
to replace “obsolete” plant and 
equipment. This amounted to 14 
percent of the nation’s $683 billion 
estimated capital stock at that time. 
“This is far from crisis propor- 
tions,” the AFL-CIO declares. 

Looking at the age of the nation’s 
privately-owned machinery and 
equipment, the article says the 
average age was 9 years in 1959, 
compared to 8.5 years in 1955, 
10.9 years in 1944, 9.6 years in 
1930 and 9.8 years in 1920. The 
increase in age in recent years it 
attributes to the economic slow- 
down. 


In examining the downward 
trend in equipment five years old 
and less group—S50 percent of 
machinery and equipment in 
1950 and 37 percent in 1959— 
the federation’s economists say 
this was due in part to the imvest- 
ment “bunching” after World 


the depression and war years. 
The three post-1950 recessions 
aided this decline, it says. 

A similar “bunching” occurred 
abroad as the war-devastated econ- 
omies of Western Europe, Russia 
and Japan were rebuilt, leading to 
a superficial impression that Amer- 
ica is being outproduced, the article 
observed. 
While a few industries may be 
suffering technological lags for spe- 
cial reasons, the article continues, 


ical decay has overtaken the nation. 
As the country recovers from the 
recession and the “bunched” invest- 
ments of competing nations grow 
older, America’s machines and 
equipment will grow younger in 
average age while those of other 
nations will level off or rise. 


Investment High 

On the question of whether busi- 
ness needs the $1.7 billion annual 
subsidy, the AFL-CIO observes 
that corporations invested $313 bil- 
lion in new plant and equipment 
from 1946 through 1959. Only 
$34 billion came from outside 
sources such as stock issues, while 
the great bulk came from internal 
sources. 

Profits and depreciation allow- 
ances account for almost all the 
outlay for investment in new plants, 
the article declares. Depreciation 
allowances have been rising “spec- 
tacularly,” the article noted, com- 
paring the $12 billion total for 1953 
with the $23 billion set aside in 
1960. 

The AFL-CIO points to testi- 
mony by the Secretary of the 
Treasury that 14 percent of the 
benefits would go to agriculture, 
already “heavily subsidized”; 22 
percent to “commercial and 
other” businesses, presumably in- 
cluding bowling alleys and so on; 
and only 42 percent to manufac- 
turing. This would include things 
like juke boxes, the article adds. 

“High-level operations and the 
expectation that sales will continue 
to rise” are the soundest bases for 
rising investment, the AFL-CIO de- 
clares. Income tax cuts would stim- 
ulate consumer demand and: meet 


War II to make up for the lag of 


national needs, it concludes. 


45 


FLOW OF CASH TO CORPORATIONS 


40 


$980 pepreciation ALLOWANCES 
CORPORATE PROFITS AFTER TAXES 


35. = 


| Source: U.S. Department of Commerce 


there is no evidence that technolog-|f 
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SECRET BALLOT election was one of features 


munications Workers convention in Kansas City, Mo., where a con- 
test for office was settled as delegates went to assigned voting 
booths, showed their credentials and marked their ballots. Ballots 
were tallied and the results certified by Ernst & Ernst, Cleveland 
firm of certified public accountants. 


‘Truth-in-Lending’ Bill 
Hearings Start July 17 


A Senate Banking subcommittee will open hearings July 17 in 
a second attempt to push through Congress the labor-backed “truth- 


in-lending” bill sponsored by Sen. 


Paul H. Douglas (D-IIl.). 


In hearings last year the AFL-CIO and the federation’s Industrial 
Union Dept. strongly supported the bill, but after the measure was 


» 


approved in subcommittee, it die 
without action in the full Banking 
Committee. Douglas re-introduced 
it in substantially the original form 
when the new Congress convened. 

Douglas has described the bill 
as designed “to strip the disguises 
and camouflage that hide or distort 
the true price of credit.” 

The AFL-CIO Executive Coun- 
cil at its midwinter meeting a few 
weeks earlier had endorsed it with 
a declaration that passage “would 
do much to alert consumers to the 
high prices they now pay for 
money.” 

The bill would impose two obli- 
gations on the seller or lender in 
every transaction involving interest: 

@ To give a clear statement of 
the finance charges as differentiated 
from the sales price of the article. 

@ To disclose the simple annual 
interest rate on the unpaid balance 
of the debt, not the rate on the 
original principal. 

The bill will gain new impetus 
if, as expected, Pres. Kennedy’s 
Council of Economic Advisers is- 
sues a report strongly backing the 
measure. 

The CEA report, due to be made 
public soon, is said to laud the bill 
for its stabilizing effect on the econ- 
omy and to stress that it would in- 
crease competition. 

When the bill was before the 
subcommittee last year, the AFL- 
CIO declared the federal govern- 
ment has an “obligation” to pro- 
tect the user of credit just as it safe- 
guards him against deceptive ad- 
vertising, bad food and medicine, 
and incorrectly -labeled clothing, 
furniture, etc. 

The bill, the federation said, 
“does not attempt to regulate the 
terms of any consumer financing 
contract.” 

“It does attempt,” the testi- 
mony continued, “to simplify con- 
sumer fimance contracts by re- 
quiring full cost disclosure in 
such a way that the consumer 
himself can make an intelligent 
choice regarding the credit that 
is being furnished him.” 

During the same hearings L. S. 
Buckmaster, then an IUD vice 
president, denounced the “back- 


alley business practices” of some 


finance agencies and called for leg- 
islation to “help protect ... trust- 
ing consumers against glib-tongued” 
lenders. To require a consumer 
“to examine the fine print with the 
eagle eye of a Sherlock Holmes,” 
he added, is “degrading to all con- 
cerned.” 


Price Rigging 
Plot Detailed in 
IUE Booklet 


“The Public Plunderers” is the 
title of a recent 68-page booklet 
which recounts the price-fixing, 
bid-rigging conspiracy of 29 of the 
nation’s leading electrical equip- 
ment manufacturers and raises a 
skeptical eyebrow to the claim that 
the industry has learned its lesson. 

The booklet is published by the 
Electrical, Radio & Machine Work- 
ers, which has had first-hand ex- 
perience with most of the compan- 
ies involved. ' 

It is based in large part on an 
article by IUE Pres. James B. 
Carey and it also includes the text 
of Carey’s remarks to a recent 
General Electric stockholders’ meet- 
ing in which he called for a far- 
reaching house-cleaning to restore 
GE’s tarnished reputation. 

More than half the booklet is 
made up of newspaper, magazine, 
church and congressional comment 
on the immorality of the corporate 
conduct, the threat to the principle 
of competitive enterprise and the 
continued quotations of identical 
prices. 

In a letter to Carey, Rep. 
Emanuel Celler (D-N. Y.), chair- 
man of the House Judiciary 
Committee, praised the booklet 
as “a unique public service” and 
said the TUE “deserves the heart- 
felt thanks of all who believe that 
the preservation of our American 
way of life depends on the main- 
tenance of business morality 
competitive free enterprise.” 

Single copies of “The Public 
Plunderers” may be obtained with- 
out charge from the IUE, 1126 
Sixteenth Street, N. W. Washing- 


ton 6, D. C. 
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Intl. Confederation of Free Trade Unions at Kampala, Uganda, and 


dedicated recently is shown at top. 


Below is a scene in one of the 


classrooms in the $350,000 building, which was paid for by gifts 


from workers and their unions all 


over the world. 


African Labor College 
Dedicated by ICFTU 


Kampala, Uganda—The permanent home of the African Labor 
College of the Intl. Confederation of Free Trade Unions, the 


center of widespread trade union 
over all English-speaking Africa, 


educational activities extending 
has been dedicated and has em- 


barked upon the training of its first class of 40 students. 


The $350,000 building was paid 
for by contributions from unions 
and their members in all parts of 
the world whd also donated funds 
for books, furniture and equip- 

. ment. The plant stands in six acres 
of woodland on a hill about two 
miles from the center of Kampala 
and provides residential accom- 
modations as well as educational 
and recreational facilities for each 
class of 40 students. 

Attending the dedication were 
ICFTU Pres. Arne Geijer, As- 
sistant Gen. Sec. Herbert Tulatz 
and Albert Hammerton, chief of 
the ICFTU Education Service. 
Irving Brown, AFL-CIO Europe- 
an representative, brought greet- 
ing from the federation as repre- 
sentative of Pres. George Meany. 
Members of the executive board 
of the ICFTU’s African Regional 
Organization also attended. 

The idea of an African labor 
college was first advanced in 1951 
by an ICFTU delegation attending 
a conference at Douala, in the 
Cameroons. The college was 
opened, after much preparation, in 
temporary quarters in Kampala in 
1958 and has since given four- 
month courses to about 200 union 
Officials and staff members who 
have returned to their homes all 
over Africa to share the knowledge 
they gained with fellow members. 

The faculty is headed by Sven 
Fockstedt, a trade union educator 
from Sweden, with Odero Jowi, an 
economist from Kenya, as vice 
principal. Lecturers include George 
McCray, a member of the State, 
County & Municipal Workers from 
the United States; Don Taylor, of 
the Steelworkers in Canada; Robert 
Plant, of Great Britain’s National 
Union of Journalists, and Udok 
Poro, from Nigeria. 

The college gives basic training 
in economics, trade union admin- 
istration, democratic procedures, 
the international labor movement 
and special African problems. 

In addition the students hold 
debates, write essays, conduct 
mock parliaments and, splitting 
into workers’ and employers’ 


“representatives,” practice collec- 
tive bargaining. 

The facts that Africans from dif- 
ferent nations live and work to- 
gether at the college, developing 
friendships beyond their own na- 
tional borders, and that the school 
offers extension courses in other 
countries, are credited as making a 
major contribution to African unity. 

The ICFTU now is formulating 
plans for a training center for 
French-speaking African union 
members. 


locals of the Bricklayers and the 


effect here. 

The program is sponsored by 
fare Fund, which will pay the re-4 
mainder of the cost, regardless of 
the amount, from a special $250,- 
000 appropriation. 

Announcement of the program 
was made jointly by Sec.-Treas. 
Andrew J. Lawler of the Brick- 
layers’ New York Executive Com- 
mittee and Joseph Holme, president 
of the Associated Brick Mason 
Contractors of Greater New York. 

Beneficiaries include the wives 
and children under 19 years old 
of the union members, and about 
1,000 retired members and their 
dependents. The program ap- 
plies to all medical prescriptions 
signed by physicians, dentists and 
osteopaths, including those for 
insulin. It will not cover articles 
sold without prescriptions, such 
as vitamins and diet supplements. 


homes.” 


;| Consumers Union and the National 


smn ss . «4|“planned confusion” of the mod- 
LABOR COLLEGE for English-speaking Africans set up by the 


N.Y. Bricklayers Set Up|, 
Prepaid Drug Program 


New York—A plan under which some 7,000 members of seven 


tors’ prescriptions filled at a cost of 50 cents each has gone into 


The plan will operate through 
1,500 neighborhood pharmacies in 
the five New York boroughs and 
in Nassau and Suffolk Counties, 
and according to Lawler and 
Holme, “will permit union mem- 
bers and their families to obtain all 
their drug needs close to their 


- more and more for less and less .. .’: 


dadignant Housewives Belabor 
\Markets’ ‘Planned Confusion’ 


:| More than 350 housewives throughout the nation have written Sen. Philip A. Hart (D-Mich.) to 
back up his complaint that American shoppers “day by day pay more and more for less and less jg 
bigger containers bearing smaller and smaller type.” 
The letters, which followed recent hearings by a Senate Anti-trust subcommittee into misleading 
labeling and packaging, blistered manufacturers who claim odd-size “giant, super economy, giant 


tainers, Nearly half the letters con- 
tained labels from cans and box 
tops from cartons as examples of 
deceptive practices. One writer 
sent in 25 labels compiled from a 
single trip to the market. 

' During the two-day hearings, 
which will be resumed this fail, the 
Hart subcommittee heard from org- 
anizations including the AFL-CIO, 


Consumers League, experts such as 
Persia Campbell, former New York 
State consumer counsel, and indi- 
vidual witnesses including Writer 
Marya Mannes and Sen. Maurine 
Neuberger (D-Ore.). 

Witnesses described the frustra- 
tion of the budget-conscious shop- 
per pushing a cart through the 


erm supermarket. 

The AFL-CIO statement sug- 
gested that the shopper would need 
a pocket-sized calculator to figure 
out the best buy among the “giant” 
size box of four competing brands 
of detergent selling at these prices: 

@ Two pounds, 15 ounces for 
82 cents, with “15 cents off.” 

@ Three pounds, 6 ounces for 
79 cents with ” 10 cents off.” - 

@ Three pounds even, for 61 
cents. 

@ Three pounds, 5.5 ounces for 
79 cents. 

First, of course, the shopper 
would have to discover the often 
hard-to-find weight listing on the 
packages, which are all deceptively 
the same size. 

Mrs. Mannes agreed that the 
housewife needs to take “a com- 
puter, a slide rule and an MIT 
graduate to market” to be sure 
of getting the best buy. 

“What housewife with a kid in- 
side the cart and one at her heels 
can spare the time?” she asked. 

One brand of soap pads contains 
four, another contains five. Both 
sell for 13 cents. But you won’t 
know the difference “unless you 


ir dependents will have their doc- 


the Bricklayers Insurance & Wel- 


The participating pharmacies 
have agreed to accept an established 
price schedule for all the prescrip- 
tions they fill. 

Beneficiaries have been given 
identification cards which author- 
ize the participating drug stores 
to fill their prescriptions. The 
pharmacy will collect the basic 
50-cent charge and mail a dupli- 
cate of the prescription to the 
Bricklayers Insurance & Welfare 
Fund, which will pay bills 
monthly. 

The fund's cost projections and 
methods of operation are based on 
studies made over a two-year period 
by Harold Faggen Associates. A 
registered pharmacist has been re- 
tained to check prices, expedite 
payments and maintain detailed 
records. 

Albert Cerussi, chairman of the 
fund, said information gathered 
over a year of operation “should 
serve as a model for more extensive 
drug benefits for members and pave 
the way for other unions and con- 


economy and super king-size” con-? 


turn the box upside down and use 
your bifocals,” she complained. 
Mrs. Sarah H. Neuman, a mem- 
ber of the Consumers League board 
of directors, brought a display of 
grocery and household products 
into the committee room to demon- 
strate her point. 

Story on Napkins 
“This carton of napkins, marked 
plainly 80, is a well-known prod- 
uct,” she said. Some time ago the 
label was changed and the number 
removed. The consumer, if she no- 
ticed the change and checked, was 
reassured that the contents still re- 
mained the same. 
“Then, without any other change, 
the number of napkins was reduced 
to 70.” 

Consumers Union Pres. Colston 
E. Warne sharply criticized the use 
of oversized partially-filled contain- 
ers to mislead consumers into think- 
ing they are getting more for their 
money. 

Mrs. Neuberger said that be- 
cause the Food & Drug Admin- 
istration has never spelled out in 
detail where on a package or 
in what type the net contents 
must appear, the careful shopper 
“stands in the supermarket aisle, 
twisting and turning the package, 
looking over all four sides to 
try to find a guide to contents 
and weight.” 

Mrs. Campbell pointed out that 
the average housewife should not 
be expected “to make the compu- 
tations necessary to divide frac- 
tionalized weights into fractionalized 
prices to find out the best buy.” 


pound” and the “giant half-quart” 
she said the subcommittee “would 
serve a useful purpose if it did no 
more than undertake a jungle res. 
cue operation for the English lan. 
guage.” 

AFL-CIO Statement 

The AFL-CIO statement, sub. 
mitted to the subcommittee by Leg. 
islative Rep. George D. Riley, 
pointed out: 

“The hard-pressed and busy 
worker’s family has little time to 
spare in outwitting the packaging 
industry, even though the tax on 
family earnings from failure to do 
sO may add up to substantial 
amounts of money Over a period 
of time.” 

The federation’s testimony con- 
cluded with the hope “that rea. 
sonable manufacturers” will co- 
operate in developing “ground 
rules ... to restrain competition 
by deception and to halt the 
victimizing of the consuming 
public.” 

While the subcommittee consid 
ered legislative proposals to stand- 
ardize container sizes and require 
prominent labeling of weight, one 
dissenting voice was raised. 

Declared Paul S. Wills, president 
of the Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Inc.: 

“Variations in size are normal 
developments in order to satisfy 
consumer preferences, 

“This freedom to adjust price 
and package’ sizes we believe is 
basic and must be preserved un- 
der our free enterprise system of 
business and there is nothing wrong 


Referring to the “jumbo full 


in the $15 million proposed. 


with it, legally or otherwise.” 


Labor Backs Kennedy 
Traffic Congestion Bill 


The AFL-CIO has backed an Administration bill for a study of 
traffic congestion in big cities but urged a “sizeable improvement” 


AFL-CIO Legislative Rep. George D. Riley told a House Bank- 
ing & Currency subcommittee that the Urban Transportation bill, 


ham Multer (D-N.Y.), needs 
amendments to meet traffic prob- 
lems he called “critical” and “ap- 
palling.” 

The “urgency” expressed im a 
message from Pres. Kennedy is 
not “transmuted” into the terms 
of the urban transportation bill, 
which calls for a six-month study 
of the “proper extent of local 
cost sharing,” Riley told the sub- 
committee. 

Saying that “the patient is sick” 
and “consultations merely delay his 
getting well,” Riley asked why the 
bill does not provide for loans, as 
has been done for airline, railroad 
and maritime transportation. He 
urged amendments to provide: 

@ Guaranteed direct loans for 
equipment. 

@ Similar loans for “self-financ- 
ing” facilities such as metered park- 
ing areas on the fringes of cities. 

@ Matching grants for land, 
terminals, and other capital im- 
provements in the transit line. 

The greatest need, Riley testified, 
is for demonstration of new ways 
to move passengers—by monorail, 
“carveyors.” vehicles moving on 
air cushions, and connections be- 
tween rapid transit and commuter 
rail lines. 

Riley called for changes in the 
Administration bill to include all 
the “pertinent language” of an 
earlier bill by Sen. Harrison Wil- 


sumer groups to adopt similar pro- 
grams,” 


liams, Jr. (D-N.J.), which called 


of 1961, introduced by Rep. Abra-© 


for $325 million for planning, 
demonstration projects and loans, 
Even that, Riley said, was a “severe 
watering down” of last year’s pro 
posal by the American Municipal 
Association for a federal corpora 
tion to lend up to $1 billion for 
mass transportation facilities and 
equipment. 


The witness cited as examples 
Toronto, which levies a tax every 
year to improve its subway sy* 
tem, and Mexico City, which he 
said is “boldly grasping” the 
problem of moeving 4 million 
people by planning a monorail 
system, 

He contrasted the $15 million 


provided by the transportation bill 


with $25 million spent by the Bu 
reau of Roads for a six-mile stretch 
of test road under the Interstate 
Highway System. Federal money 
also is involved, he said, in paying 
for “plush vehicles” intended t@ 
move passengers from the waiting 
room at Dulles Intl. Airport neaf 
Washington, D. C., to commerail 
planes. 


Lebor Man Named to 
Samoan Wage Panel 


AFL-CIO Special Rep. George 
J. Richardson has been appointed 


a 
the 


3 
; 


mittee No. 4 which under the Faif 
Labor Standards Act will recom 
mend minimum hourly wages fot 


industries in American Samoa, 4 


| 


a labor member of Industry Conr | 
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Sponsored by Musicians: 


Youngsters Attend 
Congress of Strings 


East Lansing, Mich.—The Congress of Strings, unique free sum-| : 
mer school sponsored by the Musicians and Michigan State Univers- 
ity, has brought 94 talented young musicians here for eight weeks 
of close acquaintance with the greatest music of the ages. 

Forty-five boys and 49 girls, winners of auditions conducted by 


AFM locals in 32 states, Puerto@— 


Rico and Canada, are here for the 
musical treat of their lives—daily 
jnstruction by noted professional 
musicians, rehearsal in small string 
ensembles, and weekly concerts. _ 

High points of the summer 
session are two programs open to 
the public—the university’s sum- 
mer convocation, when Congress 
players are slated to play for the 
first time an original composition | 
by Dr. Owen H. Reed of the 
music school faculty, and a per-— 
formance of Verdi’s Requiem, 
with Robert Shaw conducting. 

All scholarship winners get free 
tuition, room, board and transpor- 
tation. They study the music of the 
great composers, ancient and mod- 
erm—Handel, Bach, Vivaldi, Mo- 
mrt, Tchaikovsky, Bartok, Riegger, 
Hovhaness. 

The Congress of Strings was 
originated three years ago as a pub- 
lic service project by the union in 
cooperation with leaders in the 
world of music and entertainment. 
The first free summer school was 
held at Greenleaf Lake, Okla., in 
1959, and the second at San Ger- 
man, P. R., in 1960. 


The program aims at develop- 
ing talented young string instru- 
mentalists and encouraging them 
to fill the gaps in the symphonic 
groups that have become a fea- 
ture .of community life in the 


Early each morning, 50 musi- 

cians aged 15 to 22 begin rehears- 
ing in the big music room of Wil- 
liams Hall on the campus here un- 
der the baton of Thor Johnson, 
conductor of the string congress 
and director of the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra. 
Elsewhere in the hall, the other 
44 students receive instructions for 
violin, viola, cello and bass viol 
from Rafael -Druian, Cleveland 
Orchestra; Frank Houser, San Fran- 
cisco Symphony; Mishel Piastro, 
Longines Symphonette; Warren 
Benfield, Chicago Symphony; Lorne 
Munroe, Philadelphia Orchestra; 
William Lincer, New York Phil- 
harmonic; Theodore Salzman, Pitts- 
burgh Symphony; Louis Krasner, 
Syracuse University; and Hyman 
Goodman, Toronto Symphony con- 
certmaster. 

The sessions include a series of 
seminars, sectional rehearsals and 
weekly performances by string en- 
sembles and full orchestras. 

Congress supervising directors 
include AFM Sec. Stanley Bal- 
lard; Dr. Clare Taylor, dean of 
the university summer school; 
and Dr. Paul Oberg of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, dean of the 
Congress. 

The school was welcomed on its 
Opening in a message of greeting 
from Dr. John A. Hannah, uni- 
versity president. It will continue 


U. S. and Canada, — 


Louisville Teens Group 


Helping WAD Check 


Louisville—Something new in 


the labor scene this summer—an energetic group of young volun- 
teers known as the Teens For Labor Corps. 

Thirty-three youngsters aged 13 and up, mostly the sons and 
daughters of union members, work one day a week in the offices 


until Aug. 12. 


COPE activity has appeared on 


of the Greater Louisville Central¢ 


Labor Council in the Henry Clay 
Hotel here. 

Their major job is to help the’ 
Women’s Activities Div. of COPE 
—the Jefferson County Commit- 
tee on Political Education— up- 
date and complete a central reg- 
istration file of union members. 
Eventually corps members will 
be introduced to other trade un- | 
ion activities in the community, 
the sponsors hope. 

The call for volunteers went out 
to affiliated unions late in May. At 
the first meeting: of the proposed 
corps June 6, CLC Pres. Jerry 


Thompson announced that Council 
Sec.-Treas. Richard L. Miller, a 


Educator Named 
Aide to Goldberg 


Daniel P. Moynihan, until re- 
tently head of the New York State 
Government Research Project at 
Syracuse University and an assist- 
amt professor of political science 
there, has been' named a special 


assistant to Sec. of Labor Arthur 


J. Goldberg. 


In 1954 Moynihan was public 
Relations director for the Intl. Res- 
tue Committee: and a member of 
the Government & Civic Employes 
Organizing Committee, of the form- 


§ & ClO. From 1955 through 1960 


he “igs, various positions in, the 
ew . York State government. A 


Navy veteran, he has taught in sev- 
tral colleges and contributed to 
Magazines of thought and opinion. 


teacher at Manly Junior High 
School, had agreed to work with 
the volunteers and the ladies of 
the WAD to get the new enter- 
prise into operation. Mrs. Floyd 
Rector is WAD director. 

As more volunteers appeared on 
work days and the group grew to 
its present size after summer vaca- 
tions started, the corps elected offi- 
cers and learned the routine of cler- 
ical duties with the enthusiasm of 
youth for a new experience, local 
AFL-CIO officials report. 

With bus fare and lunch provided 
for every worker, the corps did its 
job efficiently and still had time 
for a daily social meeting and one 
all-day picnic trip. 

The corps’ schedule finds the 
teens “working like busy beav- 
ers” on jobs like these: checking 

_ voter registration, making dupli- 
cate cards, looking up precincts, 

‘wards and districts, coloring the 
precinct and ward map, using di- 
rectories and lists, checking and 
rechecking. 

As unions send in the names of 
their members, the Teens for La- 
bor transfer the names to cards and 
then turn them over for a search of 
voter registration records. 

Many of the group showed their 
interest in labor by attending a 
meeting of the central labor body. 
Delegates showed their interest, too, 
by giving the youngsters a warm 
welcome. 

Directors of the corps, elected by 
the group meeting on each of four 
days, are Mary Ann Chuppe, Janet 
Reichel, Barbara O’Bryan, and A. 


MUSIC IS THE BOND that unites ‘these scholarship v winners ; with veteran players such ¢ as $ William 
Lincer, seated center, at the Musicians’ annual Congress of Strings on the campus of Michigan 
State University. Lincer is solo violist for the New York Philharmonic and an instructor at the 
union’s summer school of music. AFM locals picked the 94 Congress scholarship winners in au- 
ditions held in 85 cities. 


Labor Policy 
Group Maps 
3 Key Studies 


(Continued from Page 1) 
form the basis for eventual re- 
ports to the President on policies 
to be followed in these areas. 
Named to the subcommittees 
were: 

Collective bargaining—Chair- 
man, David L. Cole, nationally 
known labor arbitrator; Dr. George 
W. Taylor of the Wharton School 
of Finance; Dr. Clark Kerr, chan- 
cellor of the University of Cali- 
fornia; Joseph L. Block, president of 
Inland Steel Co.; Richard S. Rey- 
nolds, Jr., president of Reynolds 
Metals; Elliot V. Bell, publisher of 
Business Week; Pres. David Du- 
binsky of the Ladies’ Garment 
Workers; Sec. Joseph D. Keenan of 
the Intl. Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers; and Pres. Walter P. 
Reuther of the Auto Workers. 

Economic growth—Chairman, 
Ralph E. McGill, publisher of the 
Atlanta, Ga., Constitution; Kerr; 
Dr. Arthur F. Burns of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research and 
former chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisers during the 
Eisenhower Administration; Bell; 
Reynolds; John M. Franklin, pres- 
ident of U.S. Lines; Reuther; Pres. 
George M. Harrison of the Railway 
Clerks; and AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany. 

Automation—Chairman, Kerr; 
McGill; Cole; Thomas J. Watson, 
Jr., president of Intl. Business Ma- 
chines; Henry Ford II, board chair- 
man of Ford Motor Co.; Franklin; 
Pres. David J. McDonald of the 
Steelworkers; Keenan; and Pres. 
Thomas Kennedy of the unaffiliated 
Mine Workers. 

World trade—Chairman, Burns; 
Taylor; McGill; Bell; Watson; J. 
Spencer Love, board chairman of 
Burlington Mills, Inc.; McDonald; 
Kennedy; and Meany. 

Wage-price policies—Chairman, 
Taylor; Burns, Cole, Love, Block, 
Ford, Harrison, Meany and Reu- 
ther. 


$200,000 in Welfare 
Benefits Paid Actors 
Hollywood, Calif—More than 
$200,000 in hospital, medical and 
life insurance benefits has . been 
paid since Jan. 1, 1961, to approxi- 
mately 500 actors and extra players 
under new contracts between the 
Screen Actors Guild and Screen 
Extras Guild and the motion pic- 


E. Feldmanis. 


ture and television producers. 


NLRB Reorganization 
Plan Backed by Labor 


The AFL-CIO, renewing its support for a Kennedy Adminis- 
tration plan to reorganize National Labor Relations Board pro- 
cedures, has termed the proposal “a step in the right direction” in 
ending “unnecessary delays” in the processing of unfair labor prac- 


tices. 


Associate Gen. Counsel Thomas® 


E. Harris told the Senate Govern- 
ment Operations Committee that 
procedural delays “usually work 
against the union,” because the la- 
bor law provides mandatory in- 
junctions against unions but not 
against management in cases of un- 
fair labor practice charges. 

The AFL-CIO spokesman called 
this “discriminatory treatment” 
which is “highly unfair” to work- 
ers and their unions. 

Harris cited statistics showing 
that in the first six months of 
1951, the average time for pro- 
cessing an unfair labor practice 
case—from the filing of the 
charge to a decision by the board 
—was 399 days. By the last half 
of 1951, this had risen to 406 
days, and by 1960 it had inched 
upward to 426 days. 

The reorganization plan, under 
which the NLRB would delegate 
to trial examiners authority to make 
decision in most unfair labor prac- 
tice cases, will become effective 
July 24 unless either the House or 
Senate votes against the proposal. 

Under the plan, cases would be 
subject to review by the full labor 
board only on one or more of the 
following grounds: 

@ If a substantial question of 
“law or policy” is raised either by 
the absence of board precedent or 
departure from precedent. 

@ If the examiner’s decision on 
a substantial factual issue is “clear- 


ly erroneous,” prejudicing the rights 


of any party. 

@ If the conduct of the hear- 
ing has resulted in a prejudicial 
error. 

@ If there are “compelling rea- 
sons” for reconsideration of an im- 
portant board policy. 

The plan follows the pattern 
adopted earlier this year by the 
NLRB in delegating authority to 
regional directors in most repre- 
sentation proceedings. 

The procedure, Harris said, would 
materially reduce the time required 
to handle such cases. He said that 
“no one can conceive of the amount 
of time now taken by the trial ex- 
aminers . . . in discussing minute 
factual issues, and when the trial 


examiner finishes the board does it 
all over again.” Often, he added, 
the courts then conduct the same 
time-consuming review of the case. 


Byrd Routs 
Pri 
rimary Foes 

I e e 7 

n Virginia 

The conservative Virginia Demo- 
cratic organization dominated for a 
quarter of a century by Sen. Harry 
F. Byrd crushed the first major 
challenge in many years to its con- 


trol by sweeping the party primary 
July 11. 


A rebel slate running for 
nomination for governor, lieu- 
tenant governor and attorney 
general was beaten by the Byrd 
organization candidates by mar- 
gins of approximately four to 
three. The vote was light— 
slightly less than a third of the 
State’s registered voters who had 
paid their poll taxes and were 
eligible for ballots. 


The anti-organization slate— 
headed by Lieut. Gov. A. E. 
Stephens running for governor— — 
directly challenged the Byrd or- 
ganization’s record on “massive 
resistance” to school desegregation, _ 
which has resulted in the closing of 
public schools in one county, and 
its record of fiscal parsimony that 
has resulted in low levels of social 
services, 

Stephens was beaten by 46,000 
votes out of approximately 350,000 
by former Atty. Gen. Albertis S. 
Harrison, the organization candi- 
date for governor. 

The AFL-CIO Committee on 
Political Education endorsed the 
Stephens - Boothe - Boyd ticket, 
welcoming the primary contest 
as giving Virginia a chance for 
“social and economic progress.” 

The returns showed that the 
Stephens slate failed to excite the 
voters in heavily populated areas 
considered increasingly liberal, 
while rural areas where the Byrd 
Organization is strong turned out 


their normal pluralities. 
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Training Programs Urged: 


Job Pickup Seen 
Sign of Recovery 


P By Robert 


B. Cooney 


The June pickup in jobs, hours and earnings has moved the 
economy into a “stage of recovery” where training and retraining 
programs could effectively deal with recession-peak unemployment, 


a government manpower expert 


has declared. 


Such training programs—the Kennedy Administration’s proposed 


Manpower Development and Train-? 
ing Act—are now in the committee 


stage in both House and Senate. 
The AFL-CIO has strongly backed 
the legislation. 


The stress on training devel- 
oped as the Labor Dept. reported 
these gains for June: a boost of 
600,000 in non-farm jobs to 53.3 
million, double the usual rise for 
the month, a 24-minute hike in 
the factory workweek to 40.1 
hours, and an all-time high of 
$94.24 im factory production 
worker weekly earnings. 

“Unemployment, however, re- 
mained close to its recession peak,” 
the Labor Dept. cautioned. 

The jobless ranks swelled to 5.6 
million from May’s 4.8 million— 
and 800,000 jump—‘largely” be- 
cause of June jobseeking by teen- 
agers, the report said. 

This left the key seasonally-ad- 
justed rate of unemployment at 6.8 
percent in June, a recession-peak 
level almost unchanged for seven 
straight months. 


Link Stressed 


The link between retraining pro- 
grams and economic growth was 
stressed by Dr. Seymour L. Wolf- 
bein, director of the Labor Dept.’s 
new Office of Automation & Man- 
power. Wolfbein had just returned 
from Sweden, where he studied the 
Swedish approach. 

In Sweden, Wolfbein told re- 
porters, the jobless rate for May 
1961—using U.S. concepts and 
techniques—was 1.2 percent. 

“What really makes the differ- 
ence,” he emphasized, are the 
training and retraining programs. 

He described as a “one-two 
punch” the Swedish approach of 
economic growth accompanied by 
training and retraining of workers. 

“The stage of recovery we are 
in really sets the scene for training 
and retraining programs,” Wolf- 
bein declared. 

The Labor Dept. job report 
pointed out that, in the past three 
months, about 900,000 workers 
have been added to non-farm pay- 
rolls above the normal seasonal in- 
crease. This represented a three- 
fourths recovery from the job loss 
suffered during the business down- 


turn from mid-1960 to the spring 


of 1961, the report added. 

Wolfbein pointed out that more 
than half the “deficit” in lost jobs 
is in the metalworking sector. 


Pamphlet Available 
On Medical Plans 


A new AFL-CIO pamphlet, 
“Medical Care Dollars for 
Better Health,” explores the 
various types of health care 
‘programs negotiated by un- 
ions. 

The pamphlet is based on 
an article in the AFL-CIO 
American Federationist by 
Lisbeth Bamberger, assistant 
director of the AFL-CIO 
Dept. of Social Security. The 
foreword is by Nelson H. 
Cruikshank, director of the 
department. 

Copies of the pamphlet, 
Publication No. 118, at 10 
cents each, may. be ordered 
from the Pamphlet Div. of 
the AFL-CIO Dept. of Publi- 
cations, 815 16th St., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. Bulk orders 
are $8 for 100 and $65 for 
1,000. 


“We haven’t come all the way 
back,” he stressed. 

“The biggest worry is what is 
going to happen to the jong- 
term unemployed.” 

The long-term jobless—those out 
of work 15 weeks or longer— 
dropped from 1.9 million in May to 
1.6 million in June. This was dou- 
ble the 816,000 total of June a year 
ago and it about equals the 1.6 mil- 
lion previous high for the month 
in the 1958 recession. 


Serious Problem 

Of the long-term jobless total, 
there were 928,000 jobless for 27 
weeks or longer—“a serious prob- 
lem,” Wolfbein stressed. 

The long-term unemployed are 
made up primarily of unskilled 
non-farm workers, Negroes, those 
45 years of age and older and 
those whose last job was in the 
durable goods industries. 

“About 260,000 have been un- 
employed for 52 weeks or longer,” 
Wolfbein said, speaking of the 
worst-off group. 

The June report showed job gains 
throughout the manufacturing sec- 
tor. All told, factory employment 
rose by 240,000 between May and 
June—over twice the usual rise— 
to a total of 16 million. This still 
was 470,000 below June 1960. 
Most industries lagged behind their 
job totals of a year ago. 

In steel, employment rose by 
22,000 to a total of 1.1 million, 
still 85,000 below June 1960, In 
transportation equipment, jobs rose 
by 22,000 to 1.6 million, still 47,- 
000 behind June 1960. Machinery 
went almost unchanged at 1.6 mil- 
lion, a total 79,000 below June 
1960. 

Construction employment 
showed a “pretty substantial” rise 
of 219,000 to a total of 3 million. 
This total was 46,000 higher than 
June 1960. 


(Continued from Page 1) 
ment is “powerfully persuasive— 
especially at a time when millions of 
American workers are still unem- 
ployed.” 

“But the international situation 
is so critical and foreign economic 
aid is such a key factor for the ulti- 
mate victory of the free way of life 
against despotism,” he continued, 
“that the trade union movement is 
compelled to reject appeals to nar- 
row selfish interest. 

“We put the preservation of 
world peace before a larger pay- 
check. We place the protection 
of human freedom and individual 
rights ahead of any other con- 
sideration ... We are convinced, 
in the long run, labor is taking 
the only practical position con- 
sistent with enlightened self-in- 
terest for all Americans.” 

Meany took sharp issue with 
foreign aid critics who would deny 
belp to the uncommitted nations 
of Asia and Africa which, while 
neither Soviet nor Red Chinese sat- 
ellites, do not always “vote in the 


the anti-Communist forces.” 


adding: 
“There is nothing in the experi- 


United Nations, for example, with 


The argument that this should 
disqualify these countries from aid 
“is without merit,” Meany declared, 


ence of these newly liberated peo- 
ple to make them lean toward any 
particular philosophy of govern- 


He added: 
tion; 
ernment contracts. 


are besieged as never before.” 


Meany Greets NAACP, 
Pledges War on Bigotry 


Organized labor’s “continued support for the cause of gen- 
uine equality for every American” has been pledged by AFL- 
CIO Pres. George Meany to the 52nd convention of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of Colored People. 

In a message to NAACP delegates assembled at the Shera- 
ton Hotel, Philadelphia, Meany called 1961 “a heartening 
year thus far for all dedicated to the achievement of true 
equality of citizenship and opportunity for all Americans.” 

“New assaults have been made upon the evils of segrega- 
a vastly strengthened mechanism has been set up to 
eliminate discrimination in federal employment and on gov- 


“While the citadels of bigotry have not yet crumbled, they 


Big Business Council 
Bolts Commerce Dept. 


(Continued from Page 1) 
have the authority to name council 
members, instead of following the 
past practice of rubber-stamping 
choices submitted by business lead- 
ers. 

@ The BAC’s membership list 
be overhauled to give better repre- 
sentation to small business. Hodges 
pointed out that the bulk of the 
committee’s 65 active and 100 
“graduate,” or honorary, members 
came from big business. 

Hodges also had been critical 
of the fact that many of the 
super-secret BAC meetings were 
actually business-pleasure affairs 
at vacation resorts such as Sea 
Island, Ga., and Hot Springs, Va. 
He had directed the council to 
end a practice of paying the re- 
sort expenses of government offi- 
cials invited to address the meet- 
ings. 


In announcing the secession, 
Blough said the group would func- 
tion under the new name of the 
Business Council, and described it 
as an “independent organization of 
private individuals.” 


Field Broadened 


Blough said the group would 
make available “such advisory serv- 
ices as may be requested” by any 
government agency, including the 


ment. What reason do they have 
up to now for automatically being 
on our side? It is our job to give 
them one. 


Democratic Institutions 

“A democratic society is not 
created by waving a wand. It must 
be based upon democratic institu- 
tions, slowly and_ painstakingly 
built—institutions such as _ public 
schools, hospitals, free trade unions, 
expanding industrial and agricul- 
tural production and, of course 
government agencies responsive to 
the people’s needs.” 

Unless these new nations in 
Africa and Asia, and the under- 
developed countries of Latin Amer- 
ica, receive that kind of help from 
the U.S., Meany said, “they will 
inevitably drift into the Communist 
orbit.” 

“For communism thrives best in 
an atmosphere of poverty and 
despair,” he added. 

To let Asia, Africa and Latin 
America “fall under the sway of 
the Soviet Union and Red 
China,” the AFL-CIO president 
declared, “would be to surrender 
the fight for human liberty we 
Americans have waged for nearly 
200 years. 

“And we would not merely sur- 
render the freedom of others; 
eventually we would lose our own 
as well.” he said. 

Meany acknowledged, as some 
critics of mutual security legisla- 


State, Defense and Treasury De- 
partments, as well as Commerce. 

The plan to shift the group to 
private status, in the wake of 
Hodges’ insistance on bringing the 
advisory unit under closer govern- 
ment control, was disclosed to Pres. 
John F. Kennedy at a White House 
meeting of the business leaders. It 
was subsequently affirmed by the 
unanimous vote of 82 of its mem- 
bers at a private meeting in New 
York. 

The council came into being in 
June 1933, in the early days of the 
New Deal, to serve as a semi- 
official link between the business 
community and then Commerce 
Sec. Daniel Roper. 


- 


Through the years the coun- 
cil’s operations have been sub- 
jected to mounting criticism be- 
cause both its sessions and its 
recommendations to the govern- 
ment were shrouded in secrecy. 


The criticism came to a head in 
1955 when a House committee 
headed by Rep. Emanuel Cellar (D- 
N. Y.) sought to conduct a public 
investigation of the BAC’s activi- 
ties. The probe was blocked by 
refusal of BAC officials to testify on 
the council’s affairs and refusal of 
the Eisenhower Administration to 
open the BAC’s records for public 
scrutiny. 


Meany Radio Plea Urges Backing for Aid Bill 


tion have charged, that there have 
been “examples of waste and bad 
judgement” in some of the foreign 
aid programs in the past. He said 
the Administration was prepared 
to “profit by experience,” and had 
introduced “a strong, unified pro- 
gram; the strongest and most com- 
prehensive ever proposed to Con- 
gress.” 


Long-Term Planning Backed 
Following the pattern of past 


*| years, in which the AFL-CIO urged 


Congress to give the President au- 
thority to make long-term commit- 
ments, Meany gave labor’s support 
to Kennedy’s proposal to place aid 
on a five-year basis. 

Such a move, he said, would as- 
sure “a fair opportunity” to de- 
velop plans tailored to each coun- 
try’s individual needs. He called 
long-term commitments “basic to 
a truly sound approach to the new 
challenges of our time.” 


Meany warned that the “crea- 
tion and preservation of free gov- 
ernments, based upon democratic 
institutions and a healthy prosper- 
ous economy, is as essential to 
our own security as the mainten- 
ance of our military strength.” 

The U.S., he said, cannot abdi- 
cate its responsibility in the struggle 
for world peace. 

“There has never been a more 
dangerous hour in our nation’s his- 
tory,” Meany declared. “Passage 


Two Cancer q 
Groups Agree — 
To Merger 


New York—Two national health © 
organizations—the Eleanor Roose. 


velt Cancer Foundation and the 


American Cancer Society — have | 
announced plans to merge Sept. 1 
to insure a more intensified cam. 
paign against this major disease, ~~ 

The agreement to affiliate the 
two groups was made, spokesmen 
said, in order to best serve the pub- 
lic interest “at a time when there 
is a deep concern over multiple 
health” organizations. 

Organized labor, long a sup. — 
porter of the ACS, played a key 
role in the establishment of the 
Eleanor Roosevelt foundation, 
named in honor of the former first 
lady. 

Serving on the board of trust- 
ees of the Eleanor Roosevelt 
foundation are AFL-CIO Vice 
Presidents Walter P. Reuther, 
Joseph A. Beirne, David Dubin- 
sky, David J. McDonald and Jo- 
seph D. Keenan. Serving on the 
Cancer Society’s board of direc. 
tors is Ossip J. Walinsky, presi- 
dent emeritus of the Leather 
Goods Workers. 


The merger will combine the 
program of hospital and medical 
school construction grants launched 
by the Eleanor Roosevelt group 
with the ACS campaign of research 
and education. 


New Orleans Unionist 
Gets Red Cross Post 


Frank W. Emig, who has been 
chairman of the Community Servs 
ices Committee of the New Orleans 
& Vicinity AFL-CIO, has been ape 
pointed AFL-CIO Community 
Service Activities labor liaison reps 
resentative for the American Red 
Cross’ southeastern area. 


Wral-s = 


of this measure at this time will do 
more to convince the Kremlin thaf 
we mean business more than ang 
thing else we can do.” 


More Involved Than Threats 
But, the AFL-CIO president saidy 
“much more is involved” than the 
mere Communist threats to liberty, 
“Hundreds of millions of peoplé 
in our world today are seeking & 
better way of life,” he pointed out 
“They have been oppressed fo 
centuries by colonialism, exploita 
tion, hunger, disease and ignorancéy 
They look forward now to national 
sovereignty and to a more abundafif 
life for themselves and their chik 
dren—in freedom, if possible, | 
“Whatever else may divide the 
people of the undeveloped lands, 
they share a common yearning 
for objectives which can be7 
summed up in one -word—pro-_— 
gress. We in the trade union™ 
_mMovement can understand and= 
sympathize with the aspirations. 
They are not confined to one 
country, one area or one race, 
but are universal among human- ~ 
ity. 3 
“The next 10 years may well 
decide whether the newly develops 
ing nations can achieve real gaint 
with our assistance in an atmos 
phere of freedom, or whether they 
will decide that only a totalitariatl 
system like communism can prow 
duce the economic growth fof 
which they hunger.” : 
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